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THE MAN IN BLUE 


By TALBERT DICK 


I saw him first in an open Wright 
And the nose of the ship was his. 
He learned his art in the early blue 
With never a written quiz. 
Che wings of his craft were a double raft 
With an engine strung between 
But it set him free as a Birdman 
To see what the birds had seen. 


I saw him next in a fighting Spad 
With poppy fields below. 

He fired his gun through a whirling prop 
And death was never slow. 

The emblem he wore was the Signal Corps 
Til he proved his sighting eye 

But he put his mark in the history books 
Before the ink was dry. 


I saw him next in a Standard 
Barnstorming the countrysick 
He would buzz the village steepl 
And charge a dollar per ride. 
But he sold the air with a showman’s flare 
To skeptics on the ground, 
He proved that unsinkable ships could be sunk 
And factories reduced to a mound. 


I saw him next in a Transport 
Minus his polished boots 
Charting the best of the courses 
To make the air line routes. 
Flying the beam, but dreaming a dream 
Of horizons up ahead 
Authoring future solutions 
That no one yet had read. 


I saw him next in a B-17 
Skimming the channel rolls 
Back from a strike on the Continent 
With the fuselage full of holes. 
He fought that time in every clime 
From Europe to Tibet 
And when the show had ended 
He was master of the Jet. 


I'll see him next in outer space 
Making his run to the stars. 

He'll circle our satellite 
And check point over Mars. 

A god of the night in that outer light 
Searching for things you never knew 

For he’s a breed apart from the common herd— 
The man that wears the blue! 
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THIS IS A MOMENT FOR DECISION. 


Cannot Americans stand firm in the face of directed opposition? 


We must quickly negate the ideological elements that have 
combined to frustrate and tranquilize us. 

If we are to enjoy the continuation of our heritage, 
American leadership must heed the growing anxiety among 
the populace for the shameful lack of courage 

displayed in fighting the Communist menace. From many 
quarters there is growing criticism of the means employed to 
direct the destinies of our country. As this criticism 

is relevant to the issues that the Western 

democracies are facing, they merit diagnosis. 

The Editors feel that the following article, written by a high 
school teacher in a small Alabama community, 

certainly expresses the attitudes of more Americans. 

The author poses a challenge to the firmness 


of our convictions on several vital issues. 


KNIGHTS ERRANT JOUSTING AT YALTA—February 1945 


vw. | 


THESIS ON DECLINE 


By JOSEPH M. SALMON 


Rae after the Soviets have dem- 
onstrated an unquestioned lead in the 
development of a decisive offensive 
weapon, the American people have 
heard or read volumes of criticism of 
the American educational system, mil- 
itary organization and foreign policy. 
Education has been criticized for not 
graduating sufficient scientists and 
technicians. The military has been 
criticized for “interservice rivalry” 
while foreign policy has simply been 
criticized. That criticism is needed 
beccmes clear when one realizes that 
the Western World, based on the 
strength of the United States, has 
been in general retreat since 1945. 
None of this criticism, with the pos- 
sible exception of the still secret 
Gaither report, has been very funda- 
mental. We still imagine that super- 
ficial changes will rectify the general 
situation and trend. Our educators, 
for example, still cling to an emphasis 
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on “good citizenship” and “social ad- 
justment” in formulating what is de- 
sirable as a required curriculum and 
end product of education. No super- 
ficial changes are going to triple the 
training of scientists in the United 
States. Until a critique in depth is 
made of the existing philosophical 
framework, within which American 
education is confined, the United 
States will continue to lag behind the 
Soviet Union in this crucial field. In 
the coming years this deficiency will 
be felt more acutely than it is at pres- 
ent. 

Similarly, “interservice rivalry” has 
been attributed more to administra- 
tive weakness than to a fundamental 


ambiguity that reflects, in United 
States military organization, basic 
confusion in overall American. stra- 


tegy and policy. The problem of mil- 
itary disorganization will continue so 
long as the fundamental strategy of 
the United States remains confused. 
The same, of course, holds true in 
foreign policy. While the Soviets are 
blessed with having ultimate con- 
crete objectives, (world domination ), 
the United States 
Peace is not a concrete ob- 


simply desires 
peace. 
jective, rather it is extremely vague. 
In order to have peace we must con- 
tinue to exist, and in order to continue 
to exist, we may have to go to war. 
The ultimate objective of peace may 
be incompatible with our existence. 


In the following pages an attempt is 
made to explain the fundamental 
weaknesses that have produced the 
“decline of the West.” Since the 
United States was the most powerful 
nation on earth in 1945, and is still 


superior to the Soviet Union in pro- 
ductivity, our weaknesses can only be 
said to exist in our thinking, attitudes 
and sentiments. It is on this assump- 
tion, that our weaknesses are mental, 
that this paper is written. This may 
seem to some an attempt at over- 
simplification. I do not believe this 
to be the case. If we possess all the 
materials with which to remain strong 
and survive, we can only blame our- 
selves (our thinking) if we fail to do 
so. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES I 
CONSIDERATIONS IN FORMULATING 
POLICY 
There are two basic factors invol- 
ved in adopting a policy toward a 
major rival. First, it must be known 
what the ultimate objectives of that 
nation are in order to establish the 
kind and degree of hostility. Second, 
it must be clearly known to what ex- 
tent that nation is capable of realiz- 
ing its objectives. It naturally follows 
that there can be only two basic kinds 
of policy toward that nation. It is not 
doubted here that a nation’s objec- 
tives and its ability to realize those 
objectives are interrelated. Any pol- 
icy, however, toward that nation must 
concern itself primarily with one or 
the other of these two factors. Either 
an attempt is made to modify the ob- 
jectives of the nation, or the nation’s 
ability to realize those objectives. The 
first diplomacy primarily, 
while the latter involves military con- 
quest. The first deals with an ideo- 


involves 


logy, the second with power. 


Probability, as a principle indis- 
pensable in the formation of scien- 
tific hypotheses, is also indispensable 
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GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI-SHEK AND MAJOR GENERAL CHENNAULT 
Protagonists in our abortive attempt to make China an ally. Their heroic 
efforts were vitiated mainly as a result of a vacillating foreign policy. 


The 


involves the 


to the formulation of policy. 
formulation of policy 
making of assumptions, and valid as- 
sumptions can only be made on the 
basis of what has occurred in the past 
and exists in the present. Ifr a pheno- 
menon occurs often enough under 
certain circumstances we are justi- 
fied, even compelled, to assume that 
the phenomenon will occur as often 
There 
may be a possibility that the pheno- 
menon will not occur but the prin- 
ciple of probability, based on previous 


as the circumstances recur. 


recurrences and present realities, pro- 
vides grounds for assuming that it 
Although the affairs of 
nations cannot be regulated as pre- 


will occur. 


cisely as a scientific experiment we 
must, if we hope to succeed, use the 
principle of probability in formulat- 
ing policy. 

The two questions must be asked: 
(1) Do we have reason to assume, in 
reference to past events and present 


realities, that the objectives of this 
nation, if they are hostile, will be re- 
placed with friendly objectives? (2) 
Do we have reason to assume, in 
reference to past events and present 
realities, that this nation’s ability to 
realize those objectives will be less in 
the future than they are at present? 
If the answer to both of these ques- 
tions is “no” the time must come when 
that nation must be destroyed (its 
ability to realize its hostile objectives ) 
if its opponent is to survive. For if 
the objectives remain hostile and its 
ability (power) to realize those ob- 
jectives continues to grow year by 
year, the time comes when the first 
nation must destroy the hostile na- 
tion in order to survive. 

We will not apply the above gen- 
eral principles to United States policy 
toward the Soviet Union. If there 
were grounds for doubt regarding the 
objectives of the Soviet Union in 1945, 
these doubts were soon dispelled by 
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THE REALIST 
General of the Army, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, speaking to the Congress. His 
recall from the pursuit of a “small 
war” was brought about by a foreign 
policy which had to yield to expedi- 
ence. 


Soviet activity throughout the world. 
It should not be necessary to enume- 
rate Communist activity in Greece, 
Czechoslovakia, China, Berlin and 
Korea to establish clearly the first 
factor in policy. No one would be 
going beyond the bounds of logic 
if he were to assume that Soviet ob- 
jectives were, and are, hostile to the 
West. As soon as this hostility was 
apparent, American Policy assumed 
that either Soviet objectives would be 
modified or Soviet ability to realize 
those objectives would never become 
sufficiently strong. As time went on 
Soviet objectives hostile 
while Soviet ability (power) to real- 


remained 
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ize those objectives increased year by 
year. In spite of this, our policy re- 
mained fundamentally the same in 
violation of the principle of proba- 
bility. 

In reference to the first factor of 
policy (objectives) a veritable epi- 
demic of “hopes” were circulated in 
the United States. 
the Russian people would revolt; that 
an agreement would be made that 
would settle East-West “differences” 
or that the Russian people, through 
fond of 


peace and consumer goods. These as- 


It was said that 


education, would become 
sumptions and hopes ignored past 
events and existing realities, and were 
of the 
principle of probability. The same is 
true of the second factor in policy- 


therefore made in violation 


power. Known to our leadership was 
the steady rise in Soviet military and 
industrial power. By the time of the 
Korean War our leadership had sound 
reason to assume that this increase of 
power would continue until it was 
great enough, either to destroy or 
dominate the West. At this time the 
United States, if it had enjoyed intel- 
ligent leadership, should have gone 
into full mobilization for war and, 
with its superior military technology 
and productivity, should have either 
destroyed the Soviet Union or 
brought it under control through 
threat of destruction. This, of course, 
was not done. Those who suggested 
“preventive war” were denounced as 
“immoral” or as “warmongers.” Soviet 
military and industrial power in- 
creased undisturbed until “Sputnik” 
demonstrated that the United States’ 
lead in military technology no longer 
existed. American leadership has had 
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no reason, since 1945, to assume that 
Soviet objectives would become be- 
nign or that Soviet power would by 
some odd happening, become weaker. 
Yet this is precisely the mistake that 
has been made in the formulation of 
American policy. If the leadership 
had correctly assumed that Soviet 
power would continue to increase, it 
would have been obliged to destroy 
Russia, or at least recommend it, be- 
fore it became too late. Why has our 
leadership persisted in these funda- 
mental errors? The answer to this 
question is the answer to the problem 
of Western survival and will be at- 
tempted in the next section. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES II 
THE CHALLENGE—RESPONSE PROCESS 

The fundamental errors in Ameri- 
can thought since 1945 can be found 
to have their origin, as dominant in- 
fluences, in the depression years of 
the 1930’s. Before going into this it 
is desirable to establish certain gene- 
ral principles of the challenge—re- 
sponse process. 

In any challenge, of course, the 
people are the responding element. 
But this element must be divided, 
for explanatory purposes, into two 
basic factors. The first factor is the 
compound system of mental habits or 
the beliefs, sentiments and attitudes 
of the people. This can be called the 
“character” of the people. If a peo- 
ple are quite homogeneous in “char- 
acter” governmental administration is 
made considerably easier. When con- 
siderable “character” diversity exists, 
however, it becomes necessary, for 
internal unity, to permit more local 
and complex government. It can be 
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reasonably stated that the factor of 
“character” is of greater importance 
than leadership in more primitive 
existences. 

The second tactor is the intellectual 
leadership of the people. This in- 
cludes ministers, school teachers, 
novelists, politicians, film and play 
writers, artists, etc. In the more com- 
plex and highly organized nations of 
today this factor is of dominant im- 
portance in the response to a chal- 
lenge. In reality, of course, the peo- 
ple always have some form of leader- 
ship and the intellectual leadership 
possesses the “character” of the peo- 
ple, though perhaps in a more highly 
rationalized form. Also, contrary to 
the belief of some, dogmatism or cry- 
stallized inflexible beliefs and senti- 
ments are present in the intellectual 
leadership as they are in the masses; 
though, again, these are more highly 
rationalized, and for this reason may 
be more dogmatic and inflexible than 
are the beliefs of the masses. 

Generally speaking, when a people 
are faced with a challenge the pro- 
cess begins whereby attitudes, senti- 
ments, methods and institutions are 
scrutinized for weaknesses and de- 
ficiencies. It may be found that some 
of these must be modified or replaced 
altogether. The people, who before 
were preoccupied with other prob- 
lems, must focus their attention on 
the new challenge. Since the chal- 
lenge is the dominant problem facing 
the people, ideas and sentiments are 
oriented in reference to it. If the 
challenge is persistent and severe, the 
mental and institutional response to 
it will determine the new dominant 
traits in the people’s character. This 
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is especially true on the more primi- 
tive level where challenges are of an 
apparently physical nature. The domi- 
nant traits in the peoples’ character, 
acquired in responding to the chal- 
lenge, remain dominant until a new 
and different challenge compels their 
modification or replacement. If, in 
the process of implementing new 
ideas, attitudes and methods, a great 
deal of rationalization is required, 
these attitudes and 
will very likely become “ends in 
themselves” or criteria for judging 
acts, trends, institutions and policies. 
The result of this process is the cry- 
stallization of morality which renders 
future modification or replacement 
extremely difficult perhaps, 
impossible. If the process of ration- 


ideas, methods 


and, 


alization is so complete that the re- 
sultant “ends in themselves” become 
a fixed trait in the character of the 
people, the response to a completely 
different kind of challenge in the fu- 
ture is rendered almost impossible. It 
also be mentioned that a 
can be viewed in two 


should 
“challenge” 
ways. It is possible that forces are 
operating that will result in the de- 
struction of a people, which are un- 
known to the people. In another 
sense a “challenge” can be thought of 
as a major obstacle to the realization 
of a dominant objective of a people. 
In the case of the unknown destruc- 
tive forces it can be said that no chal- 
lenge existed, since the people were 
unaware of the challenge. As it is 
used in this paper the idea of “chal- 
lenge” refers to that which provokes 
the dominant attention of a people 
and is, therefore, a subjective term 
arising from the peculiar character 


and culture of the people as well as 
from the “outside.” 

Early American character was 
formed on the frontier where the wil- 
derness and Indian hostility compel- 
led the adoption of attitudes and 
that 
“Rugged individualism” was the dom- 


methods permitted survival. 
inant trait in this character. It is easy 
The 
frontier peoples could rely on no in- 


stitutional solutions to their problems. 


to see how this was the case. 


Even when “law and order” spread 
westward in the wake of settlement, 
it did not do away with the necessity 
of the people to defend themselves 
when beyond the limited scope of the 
law. This dominant trait remained in 
until the chal- 
lenge of the Depression required its 
modification. 


American character 


By 1900, industry, the railroad and 
settlement had conquered the fron- 
tier as a dominant challenge in Amer- 
ica. New problems were replacing 
those of the frontier. In the larger 
cities of the East, industry was the 
dominant force in the lives of the 
people. The evils of industry had long 
been criticized. In the previous cen- 
tury the works of Marx had appeared 
along with Socialist writings and labor 
agitation. Child labor laws had al- 
ready been proposed and the criticism 
of industry's evils was the preoccupa- 
tion of a small but dedicated percent- 
age of the intellectual leadership. As 
industry spread, interest and criticism 
mounted. Novels began to appear 
whose theme was the plight of the 
oppressed. “Social Criticism” became 
the established criterion of good lit- 
erature. In “Social 
Gospel” was born with its emphasis 


religion, the 
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on ethics and the “brotherhood of 
The analysis of society, with 
the view of correcting flaws, resulted 
in numerous sociological studies. The 
point of view from which “society” 


man.” 


was being analyzed, was generally 
obscured by the “scientific” preten- 
sions of the analysts. 

As is the case in all responses, the 
response to the evils of industry was 
fundamentally emotional. The spec- 
tacle of overworked, underpaid and 
exhausted men, women and children 
provoked, in the more sensitive, feel- 
ings of pity and outrage. But it was 
not enough that these feelings existed. 
They had to be expressed, and in 
such a way that the evils would be 
abolished and a better system adopt- 
ed to replace the existing one. This 
required rationalization or the intel- 
lectual justification of changes. As 
has already been mentioned, the re- 
ligious responded by placing new and 
greater emphasis on Christian ethics. 
For the more sophisticated this was 
not enough. They realized that in- 
dividual effort would be pointless and 
that only a collective or institutional 
response would be sufficient. The 
novelist’s task was to provoke the 
sympathy and outrage of his readers 
by having them view, vicariously, the 
pitiful plight of the oppressed. Plays 
and later, films, were written on this 
theme. Philosophically the new re- 
sponse found its highest development 
in Humanitarianism. Politically it be- 
came liberalism and culminated in 
the administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The idea of noneconomic 
differences was discouraged or des- 
cribed as superfluous. The main 
challenge was economic, and racial or 


religious hostility merely served to 
weaken the united front and collec- 
tive effort. The idea of America as 
the “melting pot” was popularized. 
Racial and religious tolerance became 
an “end in itself.” 

When the Depression struck, the 
industrial nations of the world were 
faced with a severe and prolonged 
challenge. The conditions that pro- 
voked the “social criticism” of the 
previous twenty years were magni- 
fied a thousand times. What had 
before been an emotional and philo- 
sophical criticism became the official 
enlightenment of the 
leadership. 


intellectual 
Cultural “backwardness” 


USING BRAWN FOR BRAINS 
Rather than diagnose and treat with 
the source of our national embarrass- 


ment when Russia closed all roads 
and canals to Berlin, American in- 
genuity successfully thwarted the 
Blockade. Under the command of 
Maj. Gen. William H. Tunner, the 
Berlin airlift fed and supported 
2,000,000 people in the beleaguered 
city. 
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The three-year old Korean war comes to an official halt as General O. P. “ 

Weyland (left), Far East Air Forces commander, General Mark W. Clark the 

(center), UN Commander-in-Chief, and Vice Adm. Robert P. Briscoe (right), 

Far East Naval commander, take part in truce-signing ceremonies at the Sec 

UN Base camp at Munsan, July 1953. sho 

uat 

sub 

was measured in reference to this effort of the Communist system. a | 

criterion. The “dreamers” of yester- “Mankind” was on the march to = 

day had become the vanguard of the Utopia! With the “joining of hands” shes 

response to the Depression. “Social of all peoples, war, poverty, disease the 

criticism” became the established and oppression would be eliminated. ne 

By the time Naziism and Fascism one 

As was mentioned before, the re- were becoming powerful in Europe, in t 

sponse to the Depression reached its the response to the Depression was side 

highest point of rationalization in the firmly developed. The ideological re- of ( 

philosophy of Humanitarianism. Of action of Humanitarianism to German side 

course, this and other aspects of the exclusiveness was the reiteration of is t 

response had existed before the De- the “equality of all men.” The use of aliy 

pression or even before industrializa- power to gain national ends was de- oth 

tion. During the Depression, how- nounced. War was an absolute evil, Dey 

ever, Humanitarianism became the peace an absolute good and “end in } 1 

dominant “world outlook” or “abso- _ itself.” In the late 1930's a wave of — Pre 

lute” of the intellectual leadership. pacifism swept the United States, for 

From correcting the glaring evils of Great Britain and France. On Sep- -_ 

the industrial system, the idea became tember 29, 1938, the “Summit Con- fort 

prevalent that an unlimited exten- ference” was held at Munich resulting pre 

sion of the collective apporach to the in the dismemberment of Czechoslo- — "Y 

problems of “mankind” was possible vakia. It was thought that negotiation of 
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A year later the remainder of Czech- 
oslovakia had been absorbed by the 
Third Reich. It has been popular to 
blame Chamberlain, the British Prime 
Minister, for the folly of Munich. 
Hitler, however, could read the Brit- 
ish newspapers and pacifism and self- 
delusion were written all over them. 
Chamberlain could do no more than 
the British people would permit. 


HUMANITARIANISM AND 
WORLD WAR II 


It may be asked why the Depres- 
sion response was not modified by 
the Second World War. Was not the 
Second World War a challenge? It 
should be remembered that the eval- 
uation of the challenge is basically 
subjective and is viewed in reference 
to the response to the previous chal- 
lenge. The response to the Depres- 
sion was highly rationalized and was 
therefore too dogmatized or crystal- 
lized to be easily modified. After all, 
one does not modify absolute “ends 
in themselves” for mere practical con- 
siderations no more than the “word 
of God” is modified for practical con- 
siderations. The motive of the martyr 
is that it is better to be right than 
alive. In addiiton to this, there are 
other reasons why the response to the 
Depression was not replaced. The 
intellectual rationalization of the De- 
pression response had been going on 
for a number of years. At the begin- 
ning of World War II it was at least 
forty years old. The persistent and 
prevalent effects of the evils of indus- 
try were much greater on the masses 
of the people than was the more lim- 
ited and brief extent of World War I. 
Also, as was mentioned before, the 
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ideaological response to the Nazi and 
Fascist philosophies was a reiteration 
of the “equality of all men,” the idea 
that peace was an absolute good and 
that war was an absolute evil. In 
France, the proximity of Germany 
provoked a Fascist response, but it 
was too weak to enable the French to 
adequately prepare for war. In the 
United States, however, the problem 
of German power was not pressing 
and could, therefore, be viewed with 
greater “objectivity,’—viz., in refer- 
ence to the existing ideology. The 
United States was definitely not pre- 
pared for war in 1941. 

When it became clear that the de- 
feat of the Axis powers was only a 
matter of time, thought in this country 
was turned to the establishment of a 
“lasting peace” after the war. The 
idea of the United Nations, which 
would provide the arbitration of “dif- 
ferences” and the control of future 
aggression, was evolved. “Collective 
security” was not a new idea, but the 
nature of the United Nations, as it 
was ultimately established, was one 
dominated by the Humanitarian ideo- 
logy. The democratic meeting of 
nations, who were inhabited by dem- 
ocratic peoples, was envisioned. Ar- 
bitration and negotiation were to re- 
place force in the settlement of 
“differences.” The “Rights of man” 
were proclaimed, and Colonialism, by 
implication, was undermined. The 
United States, with its “enlightened” 
leadership, extended its sympathy to 
the backward peoples of the world. 
Since Great Britain and France were 
weakened considerably by the war 
they were compelled, to the joy of the 
intellectual leadership, to relinquish 
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The first of 5,000 Hungarian refugees arriving in the United States after their 
abortive attempt to shed the yoke of Communism. Democracies, through 
shortsightedness, lost an opportunity to rupture the Iron Curtain. 


many of their Colonial possessions. 
The American people were told that 
these grateful peoples would become 
friendly to the United States in the 
growing “cold war.” Instead of be- 
coming friendly they became either 
neutral or hostile toward the United 
States. Within five years the result 
of American “enlightenment” was the 
loss of China, Burma and 
possible sources of raw materials and 
military bases near the Soviet Union. 
We were consoled by the fact that we 
were doing the morally “right” thing. 

There is no point in going into the 
detailed “decline of the West” and 
the rise of Russia and Communism. 
The underlying weakness in Ameri- 
can thought and policy was the same 


India as 
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in every failure. This is not to imply 
that the majority of Americans were 
dogmatic Humanitarians. The Hu- 
manitarian morality, however, was the 
ideological lens through which Amer- 
ica distorted the achievements of 
Communism. 
provided the adoption of equally dis- 
torted and _ ineffective 
meeting the challenge. This continues 
to the present day. 

The theme of this paper should not 
be misunderstood. The claim is not 
made that the American people have 
been weak and pacifistic entirely for 


Humanitarianism also 


methods in 


moral Morality, however, 
has been the rationalization of non- 
moral motives on the highest level of 


policy making and action. Natural 


reasons. 
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apathy, laziness and a preoccupation 
with a “standard of living” have all 
been factors in our decline. Due to 
these factors, however, it has been 
necessary for many Americans to ex- 
cuse their inactivity and inadequacy 
by either refusing to believe a chal- 
lenge existed or by believing that the 
challenge would be dissolved by 
methods that required little sacrifice. 
Also, certain elements in the United 
States have chosen the “peaceful” ap- 
proach as the less costly of two al- 
ternatives. They are correct in 
believing that past American policy, 
with its emphasis on “winning friends 
and influencing people,” is less ex- 
pensive in the short run than “all out” 
mobilization would be. In the mean- 
time, they have been successful in 
convincing themselves that the 
“peaceful” approach is the best policy 
in the long run in spite of the fact 
that the “peaceful” approach has pro- 
duced a steady decline and has cost, 
in thirteen years, over 200 billion dol- 
lars. This amount of wealth repre- 
sents enough power to enable this 
nation to terminate the “cold war,” 
with force or the threat of force, many 
times over. The spending continues 
and this element continues to believe 
in the short-run gain. They are power- 
ful supporters of the “humane” ap- 
proach. Unwilling to risk their for- 
tunes and the trade that their fortunes 
are based upon, the members of this 
element, through their control of pub- 
lic information media, work zealously 
to keep the public convinced of the 
correctness of the “peaceful” method 
of fighting the “cold war.” Such ex- 
amples of self-delusion, based on 
greed, border on treason. 
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“All I know is what I read in the 
papers.” This famous saying of Will 
Rogers is full of significance in the 
present crisis. The individuals who 
control public information do not 
realize fully how important their role 
is in the present period. That the 
news is distorted, goes without say- 
ing. That it is distorted in such a way 
as to convey the impression that 
American policy has been, and is, suc- 
cessful, is a reality that is tragic. 
Realizing, either consciously or un- 
consciously, that the only alternative 
to the present American policy is the 
mobilization of the naticn’s human 
and nonhuman resources, those who 
control public information media and 
those who would the most, 
either ideologically or materially by 
full mobilization, continually attempt 
to convince the American people that 
the past and present policy, in spite of 
its failures, is the correct one. A 
peculiar “marriage” has been effected 
between the “economy-minded” ele- 
ment and Humanitarianism. While 
this element opposes bitterly certain 
reforms that would benefit labor, it 
ardently supports certain other pro- 
grams of Humanitarianism (such as 
“civil rights” legislation ) that are said 
to enhance “friendship” abroad. In 
this way the “economy-minded” ele- 
ment hopes to save billions of dollars 
by “making friends and influencing 
people.” They overlook the fact that 


lose 


such programs have, and will, create 
considerable disunity and demoraliza- 
tion to more than offset the question- 
able gain of “friends” among the 
backward peoples. Such phrases and 
“brotherhood,” 


words as “peace,” 


3 

5 


“social justice,” etc., are used in prop- 
aganda efforts in this direction. It is 
interesting to recall that this element 
bitterly opposed the economic legis- 
lation of the Roosevelt administration. 
The alliance between this element 
and the Humanitarian ideology is 
strange, but understandable. By their 
mutual efforts they have been suc- 
cessful in maintaining the fundamen- 
tal paralysis that has produced the 
decline since 1945. 

Until the Soviet rocket achievement 
of last year the American people were 
convinced that the United States was 
ahead of the Soviet Union in military 
technology. The launching of “Sput- 
nik” was a most dramatic indication 
of how mistaken the American people 
and their leadership have been. 

THREE POSSIBLE CHOICES 

At the present time the United 
States can three possible 
action. Two of 
courses are harmonious with the De- 
pression response. One is diametrical- 
ly opposed to it. If we are able to 
rely on the principle of probability, 
however, the two courses that are in 


pursue 


courses of these 


harmony with Humanitarianism will 
bring the West to disaster. Only the 
third course can insure victory and 
survival. 

There is a possibility that some 
form of disarmament will be achi- 
eved. This is not based entirely on 
the desires of our Humanitarians. If 
the Soviet Union becomes fearful of 
a determined American effort toward 
superiority, the 
Soviets will go a long way to frustrate 
such an eventuality. This might in- 
significant disarmament on 
The Soviet Union, with 


regaining military 


clude 
their part. 
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approximately half the productive 
power of the United States, could not 
hope to win an armaments race with 
Their 


only alternative would be to accept 


an “all out” American effort. 


disarmament and to concentrate on 
achieving productive equality (in all 
essentials ) with the West. Once pro- 
ductivity equals or exceeds that of the 
Unitel States the Soviets would, on 
some pretext or other, begin rearma- 
ment, though on much more favorable 
Faced with this 
situation, the United States would be 


basis than before. 


forced to adopt a governmental sys- 
tem capable of controlling the neces- 
sary human and nonhuman resources 
of the nation for bare survival. This 
system would become a permanent 
necessity until one of the two powers 
either collapsed or surrendered. 

Until the Soviet Union submits to 
a type of control that is incompatible 
with its sovereignty, no disarmament 
agreement will be possible that would 
do away with the threat of war. No 
doubt there are many in the United 
States who believe that a “Munich” 
tvpe agreement would be sufficient. 
In so doing they betray the Humani- 
tarian tendency to distort reality and 
probability. Paper agreements are 
useless. 

In a sense, the Soviet Union might 
positively benefit from disarmament. 
They have, in the past, devoted a 
considerable proporticn of their na- 
tional wealth to armament. By re- 
leasing a good percentage of these 
resources for productive expansion, 
they could achieve productive equal- 
ity or superiority in almost half the 
time that it would take without dis- 
This fact alarm 
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those who are primarily interested in 
world markets. 

On the other hand, disarmament 
might result in economic chaos for 
the United States. It might be argued 
that the Government could continue 
to spend large sums of money in non- 
military fields, but with the appar- 
ent necessity of defense spending 
gone, a cry would be raised for the 
lowering of taxes and “economy.” 
Disarmament, for the above reasons, 
does not seem likely or desirable. 
This leaves two alternatives. 

The United States might continue 
the basic policy of the past which in- 
volves the maintenance of a “deter- 
rent” military force and, in the mean- 
time, the attempt through diplomacy, 
economic aid, “social progress,” etc. 
of “winning friends in influencing 
people.” The object of this policy is 
to persuade the uncommitted portion 
of the world’s population to side with 
the West. As Soviet productivity rises 
the percentage of United States pro- 
ductivity devoted to the “cold war” 
will be forced up. Finally, when 
Soviet productivity equals or exceeds 
that of the United States, the Ameri- 
can people will have been compelled, 
for survival, to adopt a system of gov- 
ernment similar to Russia’s. The neces- 
sity of this system will remain until 
one of the two powers collapses or 
submits to the control of the other. 
The ultimate result of the first two 
courses of action is the adoption, by 
the United States, of a system of gov- 
ernment similar to Russia’s with no 
hope or assurance that the contest will 
end short of slavery or destruction. 
The adoption of either of these two 
ccurses of action involves the assump- 


tion that Soviet objectives will be- 
come benign or that Soviet ability to 
realize hostile objectives will become 
less in the future rather than greater. 

It is a mistake to believe that a 
United States can 
maintain a rate of expansion as rapid 
as that of the Soviet Union. One of 
the prices of an unregulated economic 


“free” economy 


system is the lack of coordination be- 
tween kinds and amounts of produc- 
tion and long-term national require- 
ments for defense. In the American 
economy, industrial expansion is 
while 
Soviet expansion is “forced” and is 
geared in relation to state power 
needs. Ultimately the United States 
will be compelled to adopt the force 


based on consumer demand 


method irrespective of consumer de- 
mand. The only question is, whether 
we will adopt this system temporarily 
in the near future so as to avoid a 
permanent system of this kind later, 
or be forced, year by year, to adopt 
it permanently when Soviet produc- 
tivity equals or exceeds our own. 
The decline of the West has been 
accompanied, of course, by the failure 
of American policy. It has been 
thought that the “uncommitted” peo- 
ples could be influenced favorably 
by various methods of economic as- 
sistance, cultural exchanges and good 
will. Earlier, of course, our Humani- 
tarian leadership exerted tremendous 
pressure for the creation of an un- 
committed area by opposing the co- 
lonial interests of Great Britain and 
France. In the power vacuum left by 
their withdrawal we have found noth- 
ing to fill the gap, with rare excep- 
tion, except neutrality or hostility. 
The effect of this process has been 


our retreat from China, Burma, India, 
the Middle-East and, if present trends 
continue, North Africa, as areas of 
influence and as possible locations for 
military bases near the Soviet Union. 

If the “uncommitted” peoples were 
susceptible to overtures of friendship 
and, conversely, were adversely in- 
fluenced by displays of brutality and 
bad faith, they would have taken 
sides in the “cold war” long ago. 
Certainly after the Soviet exhibition 
of ruthlessness in Hungary, and the 
Communist suppression of Tibetan 
aspirations, these uncommitted peo- 
ples, if they could be influenced by 
“moral positions,” would have allied 
themselves against the Communist 
bloc by now. Yet, what is their posi- 
tion at present? It is still neutral 
despite all our efforts toward “under- 
standing” and Communist demonstra- 
tions of brutality in methods and 
objectives. The neutralists will con- 
tinue to be unaffected by the gym- 
nastics, “social progress,” brotherhood 
movements and good will of our 
Humanitarianism. Our most fatal il- 
lusion has been that we could place 
our future in the hands of the most 
primitive and weak peoples on earth; 
a typical mystical perversion of plain 
sense! 

Apparently the Communist leaders 
are playing a very clever game on the 
delusion and gullibility of the present 
intellectual leadership of the West. 
By pretending to be sensitive about 
“world opinion” (whatever that is) 
they have led most people to believe 
that the “cold war” could be success- 
fully fought by using nonmilitary 
methods primarily. In the meantime, 
they have taken advantage of the 
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time this gullibility has given them 
by building up a considerable military 
force and an industrial base to in- 
crease this military force still further. 
The “propaganda” war, therefore, is 
merely a diversionary move by the 
Communists to permit them to de- 
velop their industrial and military 
power to a point which will enable 
them to have certain victory. The 
value of propaganda is completely 
secondary to the raw industrial and 
military power factors. They may 
continue to think, as they have in the 
past, that factor other than 
American power will modify Soviet 
objectives or ability to realize those 
objectives. A great deal of time is 
not left for them to find out that “God 
helps those who help themselves” and 


some 


that, if we are to help ourselves, we 
must cease relying on other factors. 
Such a change in method and policy 
necessarily implies a change in ideo- 
logy. In education, for example, a 
kind of discipline will be necessary 
that is totally incompatible with the 
existing educational philosophy. Edu- 
cation can not be strengthened so 
long as the position of the teacher in 
the classroom The 
time consumed in today’s classrooms 


is undermined. 


in merely maintaining order is seri- 
ously impairing the quality of educa- 
tion. 

An emphasis on “citizenship” and 
“social adjustment” must be replaced 
by an emphasis on the training of 
scientists and technicians. This does 
not infer that the student will not 
receive instruction in citizenship, but 
the teaching of history and civics 
should suffice for this purpose. The 
requirements in mathematics and 
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science must be increased. This can 
only be done at the expense of other 
courses in the curriculum. The school 
week and the academic year should 
be lengthened considerably. Since 
we are engaged in a struggle in which 
time is important we should waste as 
little as possible of the time given to 
us. 

It is the duty of leadership to at- 
tempt to maintain higher moral and 
cultural standards than prevail at 
present in our nation’s population and 
particularly among our youth. Our 
present cultural standards, inspired 
and created by commercial acquisi- 
tiviness, border on nihilism and de- 
cay. To justify this by an appeal to 
“free expression” is absurd. No free- 
dom should be understood to mean 
the right to destroy the entire edifice 
in which that, and all other freedoms, 
exist. Much of that which is passed 
for “realism” and “art” in our modern 
novels, music, plays, magazines and 
films is simply commercialized por- 
nography directed to the youth of the 
United States who lack the wisdom 
to discriminate intelligently. Youth, 
lacking any effective guidance to the 
contrary, will generally respond in a 
lucrative way to sensual influences in 
literature and music. 

The past. emphasis on the “equality 
of all peoples” should be replaced by 
an emphasis on the achievements of 
the European peoples. If we persist 
in telling our people that “all men 
are equal” they will soon come to the 
conclusion that they, being in a mi- 
nority, have no ability, nor the right, 
to maintain the superior de facto 
position necessary for survival. The 
modern tendency to ignore, and even 


to attempt to break down racial and 
ethnic identities can ultimately de- 
stroy the strength of the United 
States by destroying the pride and 
morale of the people. The internal 
conflicts, civil discord and demorali- 
zation following in the wake of at- 
tempts to ignore racial identities, are 
small hints of what can be expected 
as these efforts are expanded in the 
future. The present “civil rights” 
drive is, to use a homely analogy, the 
same as sawing off the limb that sup- 
ports us. 

The increased organization of re- 
sources for mobilization will require, 
as a matter of course, a considerable 
increase in taxes over the existing 
level. Fewer consumer goods will be 
produced and trade will be geared 
for power purposes. We are blessed 
with efficient management and this 
will be encouraged even more than 
at present. 


Labor, as well as management, will 
be oriented to the dominant problem 
of efficiency which will require that 
certain policies and aims of labor be 
subordinated to efficiency. We can 
no longer make a distinction between 
the military man who is required by 
law to serve his country and the 
civilian who, in the past, was able to 
act contrary to the national welfare. 
With total war there comes total re- 
sponsibility embracing all levels of 
national life. 


IDEOLOGY AND THE NEW RESPONSE 


I cannot evaluate Humanitarianism 
in the abstract nor, for that matter, 
can I justify any ideology in the ab- 
stract. Only in concrete existence can 


I decide whether one of several 
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ideologies is “correct” or not. Human- 
itarianism, while originally considered 
as the “absolute” by only a few indi- 
viduals, came to be the absolute of the 
majority of the leadership during the 
great Depression of the 1930's. This 
process was a reasonable and natural 
of that 
period. The pernicious aspect of this 


reaction to the conditions 
phenomenon lies in the fact that, as 
the conditions that provoked it were 
prolonged, this philosophy became 
dogmatic and, therefore, difficult to 
change. Such a condition can be 
suicidal in its effects in a dynamic 
universe. 

The present American world view, 
in spite of its vagueness, is centered 
in the U.N. as an authority to main- 
The failure of 
this organization to solve the funda- 


tain world security. 


mental problem of Soviet expansion 
and, more importantly, the continued 
increase in Soviet power for further 
expansion, is obvious. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this, most of which 
can be found in the structure and or- 
ganization of the U.N. itself. 
first the manner in 
decisions are made by the U.N. In 


Con- 
sider which 
any case where the interests of the 
Soviet Union are threatened by a de- 
cision of the Security Council or the 
General Assembly, the Soviets need 
only veto the decision of the majority 
and, in effect, render the organization 
useless. Nor can it validly be argued 
that “world opinion,” represented in 
the General Assembly, brings such in- 
fluence to bear as to force the Soviets 
to permanently modify their objec- 
tives or means for realizing those ob- 
jectives. To the contrary, Soviet ac- 


tions indicate that, whenever it is 


feasible to use force to gain their ob- 
ectives, they do not even consider 
“world opinion.” I mention the cases 
of Hungary, Korea and Tibet to il- 
lustrate this point. 

The U.N., as an instrument to main- 
tain world security, was established 
by our Humanitarian leadership. It 
was a logical development of their 
thinking and has been retained, in 
spite of its dismal failure, by the Hu- 
manitarian sentiment that created it. 
“Peace” was, and is, their major pre- 
at the 
expense of Western security and sur- 


occupation; even a “peace” 


vival. 
We can 
“peace” that is nothing more than a 


no longer believe in a 


pernicious betrayer of our security. 
Peace in this case has simply been a 
period of time, guaranteed to the 
Soviet Union by our Humanitarian 
leadership, in which to expand her 
territorial frontiers, increase the pop- 
ulations and resources under her con- 
trol, 
formidable 


and to develop a power so 


as to threaten the very 
existence of the West. Such a peace 
can only be attributed to dogmatic 
unreason based upon an emotional 
and ideological commitment to avoid 
armed conflict. We can no longer 
permit ourselves to be led by such a 
world outlook nor can we have any 
confidence in the U.N. which 
created by this philosophy. 


The realization of the above leads 


was 


us to consideration of a new world 
outlook and a new organizational ex- 
pression of that outlook. We must, in 
other words, evolve a philosophy that 
is based upon a primary desire to 
maintain Western security. This is in 
contrast to the present philosophy 
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which is precccupied with the main- 
tenance of peace first, and security 
second. In reality peace and security 
are mutually exclusive objectives and 
our entire ideological problem stems 
frcm this dilemma. 

We should adopt a world view 
based upon the preservation and wel- 
fare of the European peoples. By 
Eurepean peoples I mean the peoples 
of Europe proper and all those who 
are descendants of Europeans and 
who possess a European civilization. 
We should press for the establishment 
of a Confederation of European Peo- 
ples as the organizational expression 
There are both 
theoretical and practical reasons for 


of this world view. 
this concept. Theoretically, we are 
basically a European people who 
possess a European civilization. We 
have our existence in this European 
civilization and we are bound by na- 
There 
are two major practical reasons for 
the establishment of the Confedera- 


ture to defend our existence. 


tion: (1) the preponderance of world 
power is still in European hands, and; 
(2) we require a unity, in order to 
successfully utilize our productive ad- 
vantage, that can only be generated 
in a people who are ethnically re- 
lated. 

This concept should net be under- 
stood to mean a philosophy that is in 
necessary opposition to non-European 
peoples. We should encourage and 
There 


is one non-European nation, however, 


assist their self-development. 


whom we should consider primarily. 
This nation is Japan. We should not 
hesitate to support Japan both eco- 
nomically and militarily. For her as- 
sistance against the Communist bloc 


(in the event of war) Japan should 
be promised compensations on the 
mainland of Asia. Within the region 
gained by conflict with the Com- 
munist bloc Japanese culture would 
develop, undisturbed by the Euro- 
pean peoples. Japan, it should be re- 
gain little at 
U.S. expense, whereas she could gain 


membered, can very 
greatly at Communist expense. This, 
with our encouragement, makes her a 
“natural” ally. Encouragement should 
take the form of all possible economic 
and military assistance. As for other 
non-European peoples, they are 
either hostile to the West, neutralists, 
or are swayed, to and fro, by dis- 
plays of power. We should not de- 
lude ourselves on the subject of “good 
will” which has proved to be so deli- 
cate and transitory in the past. 

Finally, we should not hesitate to 
admit into the Confederation those 
peoples of Eastern Europe who are 
presently shackled by the Communist 
Party. If we adopt a_ philosophy 
based upon the welfare of European 
peoples we should not rest until our 
kinsmen are freed from Communist 
tyranny and are permitted, by their 
own free choice, to associate political- 
ly with their European cousins. 

With the ideological shift and the 
resultant increase in the mobilization 
and organization of resources the 
West will be capable, within around 
10 years, of issuing to the Communist 
bloc an ultimatum either to submit 
to Western control or face destruc- 
tion. 

As the reader can see, no stock is 
placed in this paper in the myth that 
war, should it be necessary, would 
result in “mutual destruction” of both 
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Such stories are distortions of 
reality and do not take into account 
numerous factors that modify the ef- 
fectiveness of any weapons, including 
nuclear weapons. 


sides. 


For example, the 
method of delivery is subject to modi- 
fication due to defense technology. 
The effect of radiation is modified 
due to the construction of shelters, 
air-clearing systems, dispersion of in- 
dustries and populations, etc. In 
other words, before an effect of war 
can be predicted, the conditions un- 
der which it will be fought must be 
known. In the meantime, we should 
understand the fact that the same 
basic principles prevail in warfare 
today that have always prevailed. 
Superior military technology, deploy- 
ment and organization assure victory 
with minimum loss. The greater one’s 
power—both offensive and defen- 
sive—relative to one’s enemy, the 
greater is the assurance of victory. By 
utilizing vastly superior industrial re- 
sources the Confederation will enjoy 
this superiority of power. Indeed, 
with such a power ratio it is incon- 
ceivable to think of the Communist 
bloc engaging in a war that would 
mean certain itself 
while the amount of damage it could 
inflict on the West would be doubt- 
ful. 

If we must distort reality let us 
agree to distortions that can be used 
to strengthen the West rather than to 
weaken it. When “preventive war” 
was suggested at the outbreak of the 
Korean War its advocates were de- 
nounced as “immoral.” Today we are 
told that war is unthinkable because 
it would destroy “mankind.” Both 
the idea that war is “immoral” and 


destruction for 


that war would destroy “mankind” 
are methods employed by Humani- 
tarians to insure the continuation of 
“peaceful” methods no matter how 
disastrous these policies prove to be 
to the West. 

It has been mentioned throughout 
this paper that the Humanitarian 
ideology has been the rationalized 
paralysis that has produced the “de- 
cline of the West” since 1945. This 
philosophy existed before the Depres- 
sion, but was seized upon by the in- 
tellectual leadership as the ideological 
instrument with which to correct the 
evils of a chaotic economic system 
productive of widespread misery and 
hardship. In the process of evolving 
the “rational” arguments for the 
necessary changes, and in the process 
of implementing these changes, the 
Humanitarian ideology became “cry- 
stallized morality.” World War II 
did not change this ideology, but 
rather strengthened it and caused its 
attention, as it were, to be diverted 
in a new direction. Distorted views 
of the true significance of the Com- 
munist threat resulted when an ideo- 
logy, designed to handle one chal- 
lenge, attempted to be the response 
to an entirely different kind of chal- 
lenge from the previous one. For 
example: the Chinese Communist 
movement was viewed as a justified 
attempt by an exploited people to 
achieve social and economic justice. 
The same view was adopted toward 
Colonial peoples and nations. The 
consequence of this has been the 
steady decline of Western power and 
influence. 

As soon as this is read certain ques- 
tions will be raised that have not been 
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answered in this short paper. For 
example: it might be thought that the 
adoption of a “world view” based on 
the welfare of the European peoples 
is extremely “synthetic.” Theoretical- 
ly, of course, all of our thought is 
synthetic but there are few people in 
the United States who do not believe 
in the survival of Western (Euro- 
pean) civilization. The problem in 
the past has been that these people 
believed they could concern them- 
selves with the “good of mankind” 
primarily without endangering West- 
ern civilization. There should no 
longer be any illusions along these 
lines. We will either maintain our 
identity and way of life through 
power or we will be absorbed and 
dominated ultimately. 

The concrete expression of the new 
response, as was mentioned earlier, 
should be the establishment of a Con- 
federation of European Peoples. The 
result of this will be a considerable 
strengthening of the Western World. 
From Australia to Eastern Europe a 
people will be united in a common 
effort toward a common goal. Effici- 
ency in production will result from 
the co-ordination of economic activi- 
ties. 

The precise form that this Con- 
federation will take cannot be stated. 
However, certain major features 
should be mentioned. The existing 
restrictions on the flow of goods be- 
tween the member States will have 
to be abandoned. There would be a 
common Defense center which would 
include the operation of weapons de- 
velopment and procurement. An ef- 
fort would be made to preserve the 


national individuality of each member 
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State and, at the same time, it should 
be possible to institute a type of 
citizenship that transcends existing 
national lines. 


CONCLUSION: THE ROLE OF THE 
LEADERSHIP 


Never before in the history of civili- 
zation has so much responsibility 
rested on the leadership as is placed 
on their shoulders now. By their 
thought and action they can lead 
their people to survival or, as they 
are now doing, to absorption and 
death. 
serious thought, and who is able to 


Every individual capable of 


exert any influence, must consider 
himself a member of the Leadership. 
We cannot wait for a “Pearl Harbor” 
to stimulate the people into adequate 
action nor can we rely on a series of 
“Sputnik” type achievements to keep 
the peoples’ minds and energies on 
the main course. Only through a new 
interpretation of their role — of 
personal responsibility — can the 
leadership become the dynamic force 
that is necessary for meeting the chal- 
lenge. The “ivory tower” will have to 
be abandoned, at least for a while, 
since the existing problem is essen- 
tially one of practical survival. The 
task of harnessing the energy and re- 
sources of a people for one dominant 
purpose is enormous, and will require 
constant and considerable explanation 
by the leadership. Those who insist 
on clinging to the outmoded response 
to the social and economic conditions 
of the 1930's will have to be taught 
anew. This, in itself, is a considerable 
task. History will be the recorder of 
our success or failure. 
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SOVIET 

TRHATYT 

VIOLATI 


A 40—YEAR RECORD OF BROKEN PROMISES 


Obticials of the Soviet Union, from 
the 1917 Bolshevik revolution onward 
through 40 years of Communist rule, 
have established an undisputed repu- 
tation for breaking their most solemn 
pledges. 

A current detailed study of Soviet 
Communist dealings in the interna- 
tional field (being undertaken by two 
prominent American scholars at the 
Hoover Library in California) already 
has produced the conclusion that “the 
Soviet Union’s theories about the per- 
formance of treaty obligations are 
shaped entirely by national necessity, 
never by international ethics or inter- 
ests in human welfare.” 

The Soviet regime’s consistent view- 
point on the relative unimportance of 
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promises is not restricted to its deal- 
ings with other countries, but extends 
with equal force to its relationships 
with the Russian people and the vari- 
ous minority groups which comprise 
the USSR. 

Only three days after the Novem- 
ber 7, 1917 revolution placed it in 
power, the Communist regime abol- 
ished freedom of the press as a privi- 
lege too dangerous to be entrusted to 
the people. The people were prom- 
ised, however, that the decree would 
be rescinded just “as soon as the new 
regime took root.” This 40-year-old 
promise notwithstanding, the order 
still applies today. 

In April of 1957, nearly 40 years 
after they gained control, Communist 
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rulers gave another striking indica- 
tion of their unchanging attitude con- 
cerning promises to their own people. 
This time the regime revoked its 
pledged word to 70 million citizens by 
ordering a 20 to 40-year freeze on re- 
payment of the vast sum of 260,000 
million rubles it had collected from 
Soviet workers through virtually com- 
pulsory bond sales over a period of 
30 years. Millions of these workers, 
hopefully accepting the regime's 
promises, had been counting on these 
“savings” for their old age. 


That the most sacred promises 
mean next to nothing to the Com- 
munist official mind is shown by 
these statements: 


V. I. Lenin— 


“Promises are like pie crust, made 
to be broken.” 


“It would be mad and criminal to 
tie one’s hands by entering into an 


THE AGREEMENT 


May 7, 1920—Soviet regime signs 
treaty with independent Georgian Re- 
public, pledging no interference in 
Georgia’s internal affairs. 


March 16, 1921—In trade agreement 
with Britain, Soviet Union pledges 
not to engage in propaganda in that 
country. 


agreement of any permanence with 


anybody.” 
J. V. Stalin— 


“Words have no relation to actions 
—otherwise what kind of diplomacy 
is it? Words are one thing, actions an- 
other. Good words are a mask for 
concealment of bad deeds. Sincere 
diplomacy is no more possible than 
dry water or wooden iron.” 

This attitude has been a basic part 
of Soviet Communist thinking from 
the party's earliest days. And it is not 
confined to such top names as Lenin 
and Stalin. G. E. Zinoviev, Lenin’s 
lieutenant and one of Soviet commun- 
ism’s major post-revolutionary figures, 
said: “We are willing to sign an un- 
favorable peace—it would only mean 
that we should put no trust whatever 
in the piece of paper we should sign.” 

In its 40-year history, the Soviet 
Communist regime has entered into 
hundreds of international agreements. 
The following list of promises, and 
how they were kept, speaks for itself. 


THE RESULT 


February 11-12, 1921—Soviet troops 
invade Georgia, in step leading to 
absorption of republic into USSR. 


May 26, 1927—Britain ends agree- 
ment because of Soviet violations, in- 
cluding failure to stop propaganda as 
promised. 


THE AGREEMENT 


June 5, 1922—Soviet Union concludes 
friendship agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia. 


December 12, 1943—USSR_ and 
Czech government-in-exile sign treaty 
of friendship and mutual assistance. 


December 17, 1925—USSR signs non- 
aggression and neutrality pact with 


Turkey. 


August 31, 1926—Soviet Union con- 
cludes non-aggression pact with Af- 
ghanistan. 


Sept. 28, 1926—Soviet Union makes 
non-aggression pact with Lithuania, 
later extending this agreement 
through 1945. 


Sept. 27, 1928—Soviet Union adheres 
to Kellogg-Briand pact for renuncia- 
tion of war. 


January 21, 1932—USSR agrees to 
non-aggression pact with Finland. 


February 5, 1932—Soviet Union signs 
non-aggression pact with Latvia. 


THE RESULT 
1948—Czechoslovakia 


government forced to accept Com- 


February 25, 


munist ultimatum, as Soviet Union 


completes arrangements to force 
country into its satellite empire. UI- 
timatum compels appointment of a 
cabinet of Moscow followers and cli- 
maxes Soviet post-war drive to absorb 


once-independent Czechoslovakia. 
March 20, 1945—USSR 


this pact, begins campaign to secure 
control of Black Sea straits. 


denounces 


June 14, 1946—USSR forces Afghan- 
istan to cede border territory of Kush- 


ka. 


June 15, 1940—Soviet troops invade 
Lithuania. 

August 3, 1940—Lithuania is annexed 
by Soviet Union. 


Soviet Union violates this pledge by 
1939-40 invasions of Poland, Lithu- 


ania, Latvia, Estonia and Rumania. 


November 30, 1939—Soviet military 


forces invade Finland. 


June 16, 1940—Soviet troops invade 
Latvia. 

August 5, 1940—Latvia is forcibly in- 
corporated into the USSR. 
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THE AGREEMENT 


May 4, 1932—Soviet Union pledges 
non-aggression in agreement with 
Estonia. 


July 25, 1932—Soviet Union signs 
non-aggression pact with Poland. 
May 5, 1934—USSR-Poland extend 


non-aggression pact for 10 years. 


June 9, 1934—USSR recognizes Ru- 
mania, guarantees her sovereignty. 


Sept. 15, 1934—USSR enters League 
of Nations, pledging thereby “the 
maintenance of justice and a scrupu- 
lous respect for all treaty obligations 
in the dealings of organized peoples 
with one another.” 


August 21, 1937—Soviet Union signs 
non-aggression pact with Republic of 
China. 


July 30, 1941—USSR concludes agree- 
ment with Polish government-in-exile, 
pledging mutual aid and cooperation. 


THE RESULT 


June 16, 1940—Soviet military forces 
invade and occupy Estonia. 

August 6, 1940—Estonia is annexed 
by USSR. 


Sept. 17, 1939—Soviet troops invade 
Poland. 
Sept. 29, 1939—USSR signs agree- 
ment with Nazi Germany to partition 
Poland. 


June 27, 1940—Soviet army invades 
Rumania provinces of Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina. Soviet occupa- 
tion of these areas completed in four 
days. 

April 2, 1944—Soviet troops invade 
Rumania. This nation later became a 
Soviet satellite. 


August 23, 1939—USSR makes treaty 
with Nazi Germany, termed “a joint 
conspiracy’ to deprive Poland, Eston- 
ia, Latvia, Lithuania, Finland and 
Rumania of their independence and 
territorial integrity. 


October 2, 1949—USSR breaks rela- 
tions with Republic of China, after 
recognizing Communist Chinese re- 
gime it helped to gain power. 


April 25, 1943—-USSR breaks relations 
with Polish government-in-exile be- 
cause of Polish demand for Red Cross 
investigation of Katyn Forest mass- 
acre. 
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THE AGREEMENT 


Sept. 24, 1941—Soviet Union pledges 
adherence ‘to Atlantic Charter, which 
provides that agreeing countries seek 
no aggrandizement, that the countries 
desire no territorial changes not made 
in accord with freely-expressed wish- 
es of the people concerned and that 
they respect the right of all peoples 
to choose their own form of govern- 
ment. 


January 29, 1942—Soviet Union, with 
Iran and Britain, signs treaty of alli- 
ance, providing for military use of 
Iratiian territory only until end of 
military operations against Germany. 


February 4-11, 1945—At Yalta con- 
ference, USSR agrees on various post- 
war measures—including adoption of 
a resolution that the liberated peo- 
ples of Europe should have the op- 
portunity to their economic 
problems by democratic means. 


solve 


April 11, 1945—USSR signs 20-year 
treaty of friendship, mutual aid and 
cooperation with Yugoslavia. 


February 11, 1945—USSR, at Yalta 
conference, agrees to declaration that 
Polish provisional government “shall 
be pledged to the holding of free and 
unfettered elections as soon as pos- 
sible on the basis of universal suf- 
frage and secret ballot.” 


THE RESULT 


Against these promises stands the 
Soviet Union’s record of occupation 
and domination of Rumania, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, 
Afghanistan territory, East Germany, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Poland, and Outer 
Mongolia. 


Soviet Union refused to withdraw its 
troops from Iran at the end of World 
War Two. 


In violation of this agreement stands 
the USSR’s record of domination in 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, East Ger- 
many and other countries which were 
forced into post-war roles as satellites 
of the Soviet Union. 


Sept. 29, 1949—Soviet Union de- 


nounces this agreement. 


January 5, 1947—Soviet Union refuses 
to participate in meeting with Britain 
and U. S. to secure compliance with 
the 1945 agreement pledging free 
elections in Poland. 
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THE AGREEMENT 


July 17-August 2, 1945—At Potsdam 
conference, USSR agrees that there 
should be uniform treatment of the 
German people throughout Germany. 


August 14, 1945—The Soviet Union 
enters into treaty with Republic of 
China, pledges: 
“Each high contracting party under- 
takes not to conclude any alliance 
and not to take any part in any coali- 


containing these 


tion directed against the other high 
contracting party . .. The treaty 
comes into force immediately 

and shall remain in force for a term 
of 30 years.” 


March 10, 1947—Council of Foreign 
Ministers, meeting in Moscow, agrees 
that all German prisoners of war 


should be repatriated by December 
31, 1948. 


THE RESULT 


East Germany today continues to be 
a rigidly-controlled Soviet satellite. 
Its people have been denied free elec- 
tions, isolated from the people of 
West Germany and victimized by the 
same kind of regimentation, police 
rule and economic restrictions im- 
posed on the peoples of all the Soviet 
satellites. 


February 14, 1950—These pledges 
were broken when the USSR made a 
new agreement with the Communist 
Chinese regime it had helped create. 
The Soviets did not even bother to 
change the basic wording. The new 
treaty also pledges: “Both high Con- 
tracting Parties undertake not to con- 
clude any alliance against the other 
High Contracting Party and not to 
take part in any coalition or actions 
or measures directed against the other 
High Contracting Party . . . The 
present treaty will be valid for 30 
years. 


August 3, 1955—Soviet regime fur- 
nishes West German Red Cross with 
data on the health and whereabouts 
of only 20 of the approximately 14,000 
Germans known to be still held in the 


USSR. 
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THE AGREEMENT 


July 27, 1953—Military armistice es- 
tablished between United Nations 
Command and opposing Communist 
forces, assisted by USSR, of China 
and North Korea. 
ment pledges signers to “cease intro- 
duction into Korea of reinforcing mil- 
itary personnel.” 


Armistice agree- 


January 14, 1956—USSR signs agree- 
ment with Yugoslavia, pledging 
$110,000,000 in credits for industrial 
construction. 

August 4, 1956—USSR pledges an ad- 
ditional grant of $175,000,000 bring- 
ing total to $285,000,000. 


THE RESULT 


July 11, 1955—UN Command details 
long list of armistice agreement vio- 
lations by Communist parties. 

May 6, 1957—UN Command, in an- 
other of series of official complaints, 
charges that Communists have sent 
troops into Korea’s demilitarized zone 
six times in a period of less than four 
months. 


May 28, 1958—Yugoslav sources dis- 
closed that the Soviet Union had post- 
poned for five years the grant to 
Yugoslavia amounting to $285,000,- 
000. This, it was charged, was an at- 
tempt to punish Yugoslavia for its re- 
fusal to accept the Soviet Communist 
Party's ideological leadership. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR MILITARY AVIATOR RATING, 
1912, SIGNAL CORPS 


1. Attain an altitude of at least 2,500 feet as recorder by a barograph. 


. Make a flight of at least five minutes’ duration in a wind of at least 15 mph 


as indicated by an anemometer near the ground. 


3. Carry a passenger to a height of a least 500 feet, and on landing bring the 


machine to rest within 150 feet of a previously designated point, the engine 
being completely shut off prior to touching the ground; combined weight 
of pilot and passenger, at least 250 pounds. 


. Execute a volplane from an altitude of at least 500 feet with engine cut 


off, and cause the airplane to come to rest within 300 feet of a previously 
designated point on the ground. 


. Make a military reconnaissance flight of at least 20 miles cross-country at 


an average altitude of 1,500 feet, for the purpose of observing and reporting 
information concerning features of the ground or other matter which the 
candidate was instructed to report upon. 


These requirements were changed twice in 1913 and were changed thereafter. 
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Benjamin 


Franklin on Aeronautics 


By RUSSELL J. PARKINSON 
Graduate Student 
Duke University 


Free from preconceptions, Franklin 
was quick to envision military and 
economic uses for the balloon. 
Glimpses of his genius are revealed 
from his remarks after witnessing 
man’s first ascent in 1783. 


The first successful balloon ascen- 
sion of the brothers Montgolfier took 
place on June 5th, 1783, while Ben- 
jamin Franklin was in France. Two 
months later on the 27th of August 
the first hydrogen balloon was re- 
leased under the supervision of the 
physicist, J. A. C. Charles. Franklin 


witnessed this second experiment 
which greatly excited his interest, and 
during the next few months he at- 
tended other ascensions, collected in- 
formation and wrote descriptions of 
this new aeronautical activity. Sev- 
eral of his letters survive and are of 
historical interest for they reveal 
Franklin’s own views on airpower. 
Immediately after the ascension of 
the hydrogen balloon in August, 1783, 
Franklin wrote to Sir Joseph Banks, 
President of the Royal Society, Lon- 
don, describing how, after the balloon 
passed out of sight, the crowd sepa- 
rated, “all well satisfied and delighted 
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with the success of the experiment, 
and amusing one another with dis- 
courses of the various uses it may 
possibly be applied to.” Before send- 
ing the letter, Franklin added a post- 
script noting that: “Among the pleas- 
antries conversation produces on the 
subject, some suppose flying to be 
now and _ that 
may be supported in the air, nothing 


invented, since men 
is wanted but some light handy in- 
strument to give and direct motion. 
Some think progressive motion on the 
earth may be advanced by it, and that 
a running footman on a horse slung 
and suspended under such a globe so 
as to have no more of weight pressing 
the earth with their feet than perhaps 
eight or ten pounds, might with a fair 
wind, run in a straight line across 
countries as fast as that wind, and 
over hedges, ditches, and even waters. 
It has been even fancied that in time 
people will keep such globes anchor- 
ed in the air, to which, by pulleys, 
they may draw up game to be preser- 
the cool, and water to be 
frozen when ice is wanted; and that 


ved in 


to get money, it will be contrived to 
give people an extensive view of the 
country, by running them up in an 
elbow chair a mile high for a guinea, 
etc., etc.” 

The problem of “some light instru- 
ment to give and direct motion” was 
not solved for over a century, and 
when it was solved, the matter of 
water freezing at altitude was more 
a curse than a blessing. Certainly, 
though, the balloon soon captured the 
central midway of the county fairs in 
the United States, and the sight of 
such ascensions must have inspired 
many a young Chanute, Langley or 
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Franklin also took note of 
detre of the 
that 
“these machines must always be sub- 


Wright. 
the wind, the 
aérial 


raison 
navigator, commenting 
ject to be driven by the winds. Per- 
haps mechanic art may find easy 
means to give them progressive mo- 
tion in a calm, and to slant them a 
little in the wind.” 

On December Ist, 1783, Franklin 
was present on the occasion of the 
first ascension of a man in a balloon. 
Later that day he described how, the 
weather being cold, he waited in his 
carriage which was parked in refer- 
ence to the wind so that the balloon 
would pass nearly over him. Having 
thus been aware of the direction of 
the surface winds at the time of the 
noted that “the little 
balloon falling at Vincennes shows 


ascension, he 


that mounting higher it- met with a 
current of air in a contrary direction, 
an observation that may be of use to 
future aérial voyagers.” 

The military potential of balloons 
and aérial travel was not overlooked. 
letter dated November 21, 
1783, Franklin anticipated the mili- 
tary applications of balloons during 


In one 


the nineteenth century, “such as ele- 
vating an engineer to take a view of 
an enemys army, works, etc., con- 
veying intelligence into or out of a 
besieged town, giving signals to dis- 
tant places, or the like.” In a letter 
dated January 16, 1784, Franklin an- 
ticipated the use of the air as a de- 
terrent of war as well as raised the 
familiar naval controversy, observing 
that the discovery of the balloon was 
— “of great importance, and what 
may possibly give a new turn to 
human affairs. Convincing sovereigns 
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of the folly of wars may perhaps be 
one effect of it, since it will be im- 
practicable for the most potent of 
them to guard his dominions. Five 
thousand balloons, capable of raising 
two men each, could not cost more 
than five ships of the line; and where 
is the prince who can afford so to 
cover his country with troops for its 
defense as that ten thousand men 
descending from the clouds might not 
in many places do an infinite deal of 
mischief before a force could be 
brought together to repel them?” 
Franklin was receptive to new and 
untested ideas; he was not atraid ot 
As for balloons, just a 
few months before “the idea of witch- 
es riding thro’ the air upon a broom- 
stick, and that of philosophers upon 


speculation. 


a bag of smoke, would have appeared 
equally impossible and _ ridiculous.” 
Franklin had learned not to sell a new 
idea short, and encouraged his friends 
to undertake further experiments; but 
since ballooning was already becom- 
ing complicated he warned that 
careful and proper preparation was 
necessary — “otherwise, for want of 
attention to some particular circum- 
stance, or of not being acquainted 
with it, the experiment might mis- 
carry, which, in an affair of so much 
public expectation would have bad 
consequences, draw upon you a great 
deal of censure, and affect your repu- 
tation. It is a serious thing to draw 
out from their affairs all the inhabi- 
tants of a great city and its environs, 
and a disappointment makes them 
angry. At Bordeaux lately a person 
pretended to send up a balloon and 
received money from many people, 
but not being able to make it rise, 
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the populace were so exasperated that 
they pulled down his house and had 
like to have killed him.” 

Responsible speculation is infused 
in the optimism of the scientific Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Philosophers on a 
bag of smoke, engineers observing 
armies and telegraph from the skies, 
this grew out of the discourses of 
Franklin’s day. Flying egg-crates and 
smouldering cities, mushroom clouds 
and fizzled rockets, this grew out of 
the discourses of a more recent time. 
Yes! Fizzled rockets as well as suc- 
cessful ones. For as Franklin admon- 
ished his friends in England: “Your 
philosophy seems to be too bashful. 
In this country we are not so much 
afraid of being laughed at. If we do 
a foolish thing, we are the first to 
laugh at it ourselves, and are almost 
as much pleased with a bon-mot or a 
good chanson, that ridicules well the 
disappointment of a project, as we 
might have been with its success. It 
does not seem to me a good reason to 
decline prosecuting a new experiment 
which apparently increases the power 
of man over matter till we can see to 
what use that power may be applied. 
When we have learnt to manage it, 
we may hope some time or other to 
find uses for it, as men have done 
for magnetism and electricity, of 
which the first experiments were 
mere matters of amusement. 

“This experiment is by no means a 
trifling one. It may be attended with 
important consequences that no one 
can foresee. We should not suffer 
pride to prevent our progress in 
science.” 

NOTE: All citations are from: John Bigelow, ed., 
The Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin (10 


vols., New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons, 1888), Vol. 
Vill. 


THE MISSILE THREAT 


By RUSSELL S. LEWIS, Captain, USAF 
“Air forces exert a dynamic impact in all forms of 
International Relations.” 


—_ are two dimensions to the ef- 
fectiveness of weapons. The first is 
the actual effectiveness of the weapon 
as it exists in reality. The second is 
the imagined of the 
weapon as its concept impinges on 
the minds of people, nations and the 
world. Because of the volume of eye- 
witness reporting during war, the 
imagined effects of weapons that have 


effectiveness 


been used in past wars are quite sim- 
ilar in most cases to the actual effects. 
But as armed conflict recedes even 
slightly into history, and new untested 
weapons come into the world’s in- 
ventory, publicity 
cause the imagination dimension to 
diverge from the reality dimension. 
Opinion regarding the effects of new 
weapons is a force which, especially 
in a democracy, can be as great or 
greater than the force of the weapons 
themselves. It is a force which can 


speculation and 


greatly influence internal politics, and 
which can sway the course of foreign 
policy. It is a force which, if recog- 
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nized and properly channeled, can be 
put to great use; and it is a force 
which, if unrecognized or ignored, 
can cause great damage. 

Much has been written about 
“atomic stalemate” and the “ultimate 
weapon.” Little has been written stat- 
ing that in the long run there is no 
such thing as “atomic stalemate,” and 
that for every method of attack there 
is a method of defense. The result is 
that although opinion on the missile’s 
striking power is free to range from 
one extreme to the other, the bulk of 
opinion is likely to average more on 
the “ultimate” end of the scale than 
on the other. Regardless of the varia- 
tions that may be found in belief 
about the missile’s “ultimateness,” 
points of common agreement can be 
found in nearly all further speculation 
on the subject. No one effectively de- 
nies that the missile will soon be a 
practical weapon (after all, we're 
giving it top priority in our research). 
No one denies that it will have inter- 
continental range. No one denies that 
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it will have a very short action time 
from take-off to arrival at the target. 
Thus the idea cannot fail to exist in 
the minds of the majority that we will 
soon have a very effective strategic 
weapon that can be: based solely on 
the American continent. Whether 
right or wrong, this impression makes 
possible a number of questions that 
should be answered at once, in de- 
tail, and through mass publicity 
media, if our defense posture is not 
to suffer. 
The Defense Budget 

Ever since the close of the Second 
World War, our nation has borne the 
expense of being the bastion of de- 
fense for the free world. Historically, 
our approach to war has been one of 
temporary involvement, the great mo- 
mentary efforts made with our econ- 
omy bearing fruit in battles fought 
and wars won. But the financial 
strain we have borne over the past ten 
years has produced no tangible re- 
sults, and there is as yet no relief in 
sight. Small wonder that we seek 
ways to escape from this strain on our 
living standards, particularly when 
one considers the fact that we United 
States Americans are not ones who 
normally spend great sums on intangi- 
bles. 

The supposed early arrival of the 
ICBM as a practical weapon gives 
rise to questions regarding our future 
air order of battle. Specifically, it is 
possible to speculate whether or not 
the missile will soon be capable of re- 
placing the strategic bomber. Efforts 
have been made to compare the sup- 
posed cost of delivering a warhead 
by means of a missile and delivering a 
bomb by means of a bomber. In 
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general, these estimates suppose that 
in the long run the missile will be a 
cheaper weapon than the 
bomber. If this is so, it should be 
possible to begin cutting back de- 
fense spending as soon as the missile 
becomes a reality, and it should be 


system 


possible to begin phasing out long- 
range bomber forces as the missile is 
phased in. 


Such speculation can conceivably 
have a great effect on the reaction of 
the nation to defense budgets. If the 
general reaction is to be in accord 
with the true situation, the govern- 
ment and the Air Force must recog- 
nize questions such as these and give 
satisfactory detailed official answers 
to them. 
factorily, we must be prepared to ac- 


If we cannot answer satis- 


cept the results of wrong answers 
arrived at independently. Further, 
we must not wait until such questions 
have been put to us in coherent form. 
We must anticipate them, bring them 
up, and answer them in publicity 
media that will cover the nation. 
When questions arise in their minds, 
the majority of our people will not 
specifically seek out answers, but will 
answer by themselves on the basis of 
information that has already come 
their way. 


It would be interesting to know to 
what extent overselling of the ICBM 
and similar weapon systems was re- 
sponsible for the extremity of senti- 
ment in favor of cutting the recent 
budget. Was this sentiment really in 
spite of defense needs, or did the 
budget cutters reason that with an 


ultimate weapon practically in our 
inventory, we need nothing more? 
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Isolationism 


The fact that the ICBM can be 


based on the American continent 
makes possible the rise of long-sub- 
merged isolationist sentiments. The 
thought of eliminating the cost of 
maintaining overseas bases by replac- 
ing them with missiles based at home 
gains additional appeal when one of 
the corollary effects is examined. In 
supporting foreign aid programs, 
much has been said about our need 
for overseas bases. If the elimination 
of these bases is considered possible, 
it also becomes possible to do away 
with much of our costly foreign aid. 
Whether or not it is possible for iso- 
lationist sentiments arising from such 
reasoning to eventually retard neces- 
sary foreign aid, their existence would 
represent a menace to our nation’s 
ability to bargain with other nations. 
The promise of aid loses much of its 
persuasive power when there is doubt 
concerning the intention of our people 
to produce it. 


Foreign aid aside, the coming of 
ICBM could menace 


our attitude toward treaty organiza- 


the “ultimate” 


tions such as NATO in another way. 
As weapons improve, the increasing 
certainty of effective retaliation must 
make us more and more cautious 
about deciding what constitutes suf- 
ficient provocation for committing 
ourselves to total war. Certainly if an 
essential part of our defense organism, 
a part without which we cannot con- 
tinue to defend ourselves, is attacked, 
we are justified in throwing every- 
thing into a final effort no matter 
what the cost or what the odds. It is 


not too difficult to convince people 
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that the majority of the NATO na- 
tions are presently part of this essen- 
tial defense organism, but will it con- 
tinue to be easy or even possible to 
convince them if they feel the weapon 
based on our own continent is an 
“ultimate” weapon? If not, then the 
statement that we will treat an attack 
upon a NATO member as though it 
were an attack upon ourselves, may 
lose the support of public sentiment. 

Thus, if the preponderance of pub- 
lic opinion is unjustifiably led to be- 
lieve that the ICBM or any other 
weapon is an “ultimate” weapon, se- 
vere domestic effects may be felt; 
effects that may retard our efforts to 
maintain an adequate defense struc- 
ture. 

Foreign Effects 

Severe as they could be, the possi- 
ble domestic effects of overselling the 
ICBM are no more serious than the 
possible foreign effects. Any weak- 
ening of the United States’ defense 
position brought about by unwarran- 
ted budget cuts would be felt around 
the world. Communism would be em- 
boldened to seek new conquests in 
nations presently kept free by our 
interest and warmaking potential. 
Loss of face could result from what 
might be regarded as our refusal to 
accept military leadership of the free 
world. Isolationist sentiments, if 
strong enough to bring about a loss of 
U. S. interest in foreign enterprises, 
could weaken the position of govern- 
ments friendly to our own. In nations 
where friendly governments presently 
hold out against Communism by nar- 
row margins, even a slight loss of 
U. S. interest might result in the loss 
of the nations to Communism. 
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But perhaps the most significant ef- 
fects could be caused by our new 
weapons being oversold abroad. Even 
if we are able to convince our own 
people that overseas bases will con- 
tinue to be necessary within the fore- 
seeable future, unwarranted foreign 
belief in the effectuality of the ICBM 
might eventually cause these bases 
to be lost. 

Suspicion of the United States’ mo- 
tives abroad that might otherwise be 
an obstacle to our overseas defense 
efforts is presently held back in some 
part by the fact that other national 
entities realize our own defense struc- 
ture requires overseas bases. Wars 
and poverty tend to produce philoso- 
phies based on disillusionment and 
materialism. Reared in environments 
where survival of the fittest is a nat- 
ural, observable law, people are likely 
to understand and accept selfish mo- 
tives while regarding unselfish ones 
with suspicion and distrust. Thus, 
Russian accusations concerning our 
“imperialistic” motives in foreign 
lands are more easily accepted by re- 
cently war-torn, poverty-stricken na- 
tions than are altruistic 
claims. For those unable to regard 


our own 
such claims without suspicion, yet de- 
siring U. S. intervention as a deter- 
rent to Communism, an “out” presents 
itself in the form of our need for 
foreign bases. It is possible for a 
materialistic philosophy to accept our 
need for bases as the real “selfish” 
reason for our interest and aid, and 
thus explain away Communist ac- 
cusations that we are “imperalists.” 
But what will happen to this “out” if 
foreign nations are convinced of the 
ability of our new weapons to take 


i 


il 


the place of overseas bases? Where 
altruism is suspect, how will our fore- 
ign interests be explained? Will not 
the advent of our “ultimate” weapon 
be a signal to Communists to inten- 
sify their “American imperialism” 
propaganda, and can they not expect 
that propaganda to meet with hereto- 
fore unparalleled acceptance? 

Aside from, and yet connected with 
questions regarding our motives, 
might be a rising doubt as to the re- 
liability of our treaty promises. This 
would be another effect of the sup- 
posed re-evaluation of our defense 
needs, explained above in relation to 
its impact on our own people. The 
question that would almost surely 
arise among our allies is, “Will the 
American people actually risk retalia- 
tion upon their own continent in or- 
der to defend a nation that is not 
really essential to their defense 
needs?” Doubt arising from this ques- 
tion might be sufficient to cause 
friendly nations to hedge their inter- 
ests between the U. S. and Russia in 
an attempt to forestall some of the 
effects of a possible desertion by the 


U. S. 


What Can Be Done 


A more detailed search of the situa- 
tion would certainly reveal other pos- 
sible effects of the exaggerated spec- 
ulative publicity given new weapons. 
This article’s purpose is not to exhaus- 
tively study the possible effects, nor 
is its purpose to imply that the effects 
described here have actually been 
felt. The effects are set down as ex- 
treme examples of what might hap- 
pen under extreme conditions. 

Since no actual studies are available 
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on what is described here as the 
second dimension of the effectiveness 
of weapons, these arguments must be 
accepted or rejected on the strength 
of reason. But if the argument that 
this second dimension is a significant 
force is accepted, then it reasonably 
follows that in this time of global war 
it is a force that should be recognized 
and taken into account rather than 
ignored and allowed to aid or damage 
our war effort according to the whim- 
sey of chance. 

Once recognized and taken into ac- 
count, however, what can be done 
about it? As a democratic netion we 
cannot reasoably restrict the right of 
our people to speculate on the effects 
of new weapons. Nor can we right- 
fully prohibit the public airing of such 
speculation. Much of the greatness of 
our nation lies in the right of our 
people to think and imagine, and 
their right to publicly proclaim the re 
sults of their thought and imagina 
tion. To take even one step toward 
abolition of those rights would be to 
emulate, in some dgree, what we fight 
against. But we can offer at least a 
limited basis for correct speculation, 
and we can, where incorrect specula- 
tion assumes proportions that seem to 
endanger our efforts to defend our 
nation, launch countercampaigns de- 
signed to cancel the possible ill ef- 
fects. Too often official attitude to- 
ward speculation on the effectiveness 
of weapons is to neither affirm nor 
deny, but to ignore, apparently in the 
hope that refusing to recognize the 
situation will encourage it to go away. 
True, the need for security often pro- 
hibits detailed confirmation or denial 
of published speculation, but where it 
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is possible for the effects of inaccu- 
rate publicity to be far-reaching and 
harmful, damage brought about by 
loss of security should be carefully 
balanced against damage caused by 
the publicity itself. 

First ideas are often the most pow- 
erful Where two opposing 
view are possible, the 
one first seen is likely to be taken as 
truth until proved to be untrue. This 
is especially the case with points of 
view that are in accord with what we 
want to believe. Thus, incorrect ideas 
about new weapons, once accepted, 
are difficult to dislodge. To be most 
effective, efforts to correct harmful 
impressions about our new weapons 
should be taken before damaging 
speculation occurs. This, of course, 
requires that the propaganda effect 
of new weapons be anticipated, and 
that the first word spoken be correct. 

Therefore we need to anticipate 
the possible effects of new weapons 
on the imagination of the world. We 
need to balance possible ill effects 
against any loss of security that might 
be necessary to set them right and, to 
be most effective, we must take posi- 
tive action early, before the seeds of 
damaging inaccuracies have been suc- 
cessfully planted. 
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Who Can Do It 


To a certain extent we in the serv- 
ices are probably responsible fur some 
of the inaccuracies in public estimates 
of our new weapons. Certainly we 


have a natural pride of authorship in 
something our service has produced 


that is new and spectacular, and thus 
we often tend to overestimate our own 
capabilities. Each of us can therefore 
lend something to the fight against 
exaggeration by publicly remaining 
silent about what we think we can do. 

Silence, however, is not enough. 
Positive action must be taken. But if 
each of us, or if each service and 
each government agency takes action 
separately, the result might be a 
hodgepodge of conflicting ideas more 
disastrous than the original situation 
itself. Acting separately, each is lia- 
ble to make a different evaluation of 
the threat; each is liable to have a 
different idea about how much secur- 
ity can be sacrificed to meet the 
threat; and each is liable to come up 
with a different course of action. 
Therefore, any agency capable of 
dealing with the second dimension of 
weapons effectiveness must be a 
central agency, capable of acquiring 
all necessary information; capable of 
making an independent evaluation of 
domestic and international reaction; 
capable of deciding on a single course 
of action; and capable of executing 
and controlling that course of action. 
With such an agency it should be 
possible, not only to forestall the ad- 
verse effects of exaggeration, but to 
harness any beneficial effects for our 
own use. 


In Retrospect 
Public estimation of the effective- 
ness of our new weapons is a power- 
ful force. If inaccurate, it can be a 
powerfully damaging force. To ig- 
nore it is to invite disaster. 


MY FIRST 
GCA 
LANDING 


By 


WALTER G. RISHEL 
Colonel, AFRes. 


Instrumentation on modern aircraft 
permits flying in all kinds of weather. 
The difficulty of landing a plane 
without visual reference to the ground 
has been facilitated greatly by 
Ground-Controlled Approach. With 
GCA an instrument approach for 
landing is made in response to radio- 
ed directions from a controller ob- 
serving the aircraft through a radar 


set. 


We had a young Air Force Captain 
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in Hungary who left his quarters one 
morning to go to work. He went be- 
hind his apartment to get his Jeep 
and discovered a Russky Soldaten in 
the process of stealing it. The Rus- 
sian had sawed off the chains which 
we always wrapped around the steer- 
ing wheel and the left front wheel, 
and was engaged in pushing the ve- 
hicle down the street where he would 
eventually reach a Russian garage, 
get a key made, and own a Jeep. 

The Captain overtook the would- 
be car thief, hit him a few times, then 
got in the Jeep and attempted to start 
it. At this point, the Russky pulled 
out a small calibre revolver and mo- 
tioned the Captain away. Our Cap- 
tain jumped out of the Jeep onto the 
Russky and tussled for the gun. In 
the ensuing melee the gun went off, 
and the Russky was killed. 

I had been scheduled for a flight 
to Paris the next morning, so I per- 
suaded our Commanding American 
General that no good could come of 
keeping the Captain in Budapest. I 
suggested that he go with me to Paris 
where I could leave him until the in- 
cident involving the death of the Rus- 
sian soldier became clarified. The 
General approved, so I carried the 
Captain to Paris and left him with the 
U. S. Attaché. 

Upon my return to Budapest sev- 
eral days later, the Russians had be- 
come hot and heavy about getting 
the General to turn the Captain over 
to Russian custody. They, the Rus- 
sians, also knew he was no longer in 
Budapest. After considerable ex- 
change of vituperation over a three- 
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month period, and after SHAEF 
Headquarters had been consulted, the 
Captain was to be brought to trial 
before an American court-martial in 
Berlin. The Russians wanted to send 
some witnesses to the trial and asked 
me to take them there in my plane. 

I was, at this time, flying a C-47 
without any crew. All American air- 
men had been returned to the ZI for 
and the Rus- 
sians would not allow any replace- 


one reason or another, 
ments. They were hoping I would 
stop flying my one-plane airline be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, but I had re- 
fused to do so as long as the Air 
Force allowed me to continue flying. 
I had the only American plane ope- 
rating in Russian territory, and I was 
determined to keep it. I was armed 
with a letter from Headquarters AAF 
which authorized me to fly under 
these difficult conditions. 

It is my belief that the Russians 
really had a lot of “guts” to ask me 
to take their witnesses to the Ameri- 
can court-martial in Berlin under the 
operational conditions they imposed 
However, I could not refuse, 
for either they might overrule my 


on me. 


Air Officer who 
made it possible for me to fly at all, 
or stop me completely. 

My normal flights, under the strict 


Russian friend, an 


rules the Russians imposed, usually 
occurred on Tuesday. I had to take 
off from Budapest every Tuesday 
morning at 9:00 A.M. sharp. How- 
ever, since the court-martial was slat- 
ed to start on a Tuesday, the Rus- 
sians suggested that I make my flight 
to Berlin with the Russian witnesses 
on Monday. Further, they offered to 
clear me over Prague, and direct to 
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Berlin. This was an unheard-of pre- 
cedent. Only once before had I been 
allowed to take that direct route. 
Usually I had to go to Vienna and all 
the way around through Frankfurt, 
and in through the Western corridor, 
when I was en route to Berlin. 

I agreed to all of these conditions 
and was cleared by the Russians for 
the flight. On the day before, (Sun- 
day), my wife and I were playing 
bridge with Col. (now Maj. Gen.) 
and Mrs. John H. Stokes, Jr., the 
Army Attaché. Their eleven-year-old 
son (now in his second year at West 
Point), heard us discussing the flight 
and the trial. He pleaded with his 
father to let him accompany me on 
this trip, as he had previously done. 
I was glad to have his company and 
added my voice to his request. The 
Colonel decided that since I expected 
to return by noon and Johnny would 
miss only a half-day of school, he 
could go. 

I was using a cow-pasture for a 
flying field since the Russians would 
not allow me and my American C-47 
on the main Budapest airport. The 
field was about 2300 feet long, and 
was about 150 feet higher on the 
west than on the east. I always took 
off downhill and landed uphill, re- 
gardless of the wind. Many times I 
had to buzz the cattle off the grass 
strip before I could land, even though 
this was an airport originally made 
for light planes. 

Johnny and I arrived at the plane 
at 6:30 in the morning. We found 
we were to carry three Hungarian and 
two Russian witnesses to Berlin. None 
of them had anything to say, so we 
loaded them in silence. I went over 
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to the Russian weather shack and, 
surprisingly enough, they gave me a 
comprehensive weather briefing. This 
was also a very unique event. I was 
quite impressed, that is, until I got 
air-borne and found that what they 
had told me had nothing to do with 


the facts. At Budapest we had a 
3000-ft. ceiling with drizzle, which 
was expected to improve by noon to 
broken clouds at 5000 feet, and un- 
limited visibility. I had planned to go 
on top of the clouds, and so filed my 
clearance, which the Russians were 
supposed to forward to Berlin. 

I returned to the plane, got the 
bulky and surly passengers to fasten 
their belts, found Johnny tucked in 
the co-pilot’s seat, started the fans, 
and took off. 

I climbed through the overcast and 
found some quiet air at 7500 feet. 
Over Prague, while temporarily fly- 
ing instruments due to a front in the 
area, I talked with the tower and 
found that the weather was deterio- 
rating, but that Berlin was open. 

We landed in thick haze at Tem- 
plehof and found, of course, that the 
Russians had not forwarded my clear- 
ance, and we were not expected. I 
had to wait until a car and an inter- 
preter were called for my passengers. 
I then had my plane serviced. When 
I checked the weather section they 
had nothing but old reports, so could 
not help me. I reasoned that, since 
I had just flown up, I could probably 
get back to Budapest. So I filed a 
clearance and took off at 10:15. 

The weather had worsened consid- 
erably. Over Prague I began icing 
badly. The tower told me their field 
was closed. Shortly afterwards I lost 
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my main antenna due to ice. I was 
able to find Budapest by homing on 
the commercial radio station and, 
after arrival, made two passes at the 
field without seeing it. No radio aids 
existed there. All landings had to be 
visual. I normally dropped to 200 
feet, and if I could not see the cow- 
pasture, I would go somewhere else. 
So it was this time. 


I turned back towards Prague, but 
I was now handicapped by my loss of 
long-distance radio. I could not pick 
up Vienna and thus learn what the 
weather was in other parts of Europe. 
Further, I was navigating solely by 
radio compass. Over Prague again, | 
could barely “read” the tower, but I 
learned they were still closed and 
knew nothing about the weather west 
of them. 


I continued on to Berlin, constantly 
on instruments, and finally contacted 
Templehof. They told me they had 
closed the field shortly after I had 
left, and that Stockholm was open. I 
replied that I did not have enough gas 
to get there. (We had now been in 
the air over six hours.) They inform- 
ed me that Paris was also open, but 
that no other place in Western Europe 
could land me. I pointed out that 
Paris was even farther distant than 
Stockholm, and asked for further sug- 
gestions. They then inferred that the 
British field at Gatow, just south of 
Berlin, might be willing to land me on 
GCA. 


GCA was something that had been 
developed while I was overseas, and 
all I knew about it was that it meant 
“Ground Control Approach.” I had 
read an explanatory pamphlet about 
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it which said nothing about techni- 
que. What next? 


[ transferred to the British channel 
and asked for instructions. The ope- 
rator used up a lot of my gas giving 
me what he considered very detailed 
instructions after he learned I had 
never landed on GCA before. 


It has always been difficult for me 
to understand the British on the radio 
or telephone, and now my poor small 
remaining set with a very weak signal, 
did not make it any easier. About all 
I could count on for sure was that, if 
I followed his instructions, I would 
eventually see two barrels full of 
burning gasoline at the end of the 
runway. Or so he told me! 

He vectored me around the pattern, 
got me in a too-rapid descent, and 
suddenly announced I would land in 
five seconds. Well, since I still had 
my wheels up, I didn’t want to land. 
In about four seconds I saw the burn- 
ing gas, and pulled up. When I 
reached 1500 feet he asked me what 
was wrong, and I told him. He ex- 
plained that perhaps I hadn’t heard 
him say “prepare for landing.” I 
hadn't, but meant to lower wheels 
and flaps. 

He vectored me around again, con- 
tinually talking in a reassuring tone. 
I listened very carefully and felt I 
was doing all right since I now knew 
enough to disregard the instruments 
and do exactly what he told me. I 
was again on the final descent when 
his voice stopped. He had told me 
he would talk continuously on my 
descent, and that I was not to answer. 
However, I was to pull up if his voice 
stopped. He stopped talking, so I 


pulled up quickly — Back to 1500 
feet! 

When I reached 1500 again, he told 
me they had had a momentary power 
failure. I reminded him that I was 
now very low on gas. He said he 
would bring me in faster this time. 
Once again I was listening to his 
vocal drone on my final descent. “In- 
crease your descent, — that’s fine! 
Turn right one degree, — hold it! 
Decrease your descent slightly, — 
that’s fine, — that’s fine — that’s fine! 
Turn left one degree, — hold it, — 
yourre coming in fine! —” I had my 
wheels down, my flaps down, my 


throttles back, — everything was 
ready, and I felt very confident. 
“Decrease your descent, — that’s 


enough! That's good, — keep coming. 
(I should quit?) Turn left one de- 
gree, — that’s fine! You will see the 
fires in four seconds, — tha—.” There 
were the fires, and I was right on 
them! At this point Johnny leaned 
clear across my line of vision and 
said, (pointing): “Hey, look, Salty! 
There’s a house!” 

Back to 1500 feet! I told Johnny 
to go back in the last seat and tie 
himself down, and not to move until 
I told him. Meanwhile, my British 
friend came on to ask what the trouble 
was. He thought he had me down 
that time. I gave him some excuse, 
and he asked me if I wanted to jump. 
I said I did not, and that I now felt 
very confident I had enough gas for 
another 25 minutes, and let’s go! 

This time the welcome fires soon 
appeared again and I plunked the 
plane hard on the grass. It was a 
zero-zero field. It took the ground 
crew ten minutes to find me in a 
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Jeep, and lead the way to the park- 
ing ramp. It was now 6:30 P.M. and 
quite dark on this February day. 
They were when only 
Johnny, my co-pilot and I stepped off. 
The Major sent us to our quarters 
and asked me to join them at the 
club after dinner. 

We ate, I put Johnny to bed, and 
went back to the club to hoist a few. 
I was introduced to the entire crew 
from the GCA unit. They wanted to 
hear my story. I told it, and explain- 


surprised 


ed that the biggest trouble apparently 
was due to the fact that it was my 
first attempt at a GCA landing. The 
Captain in charge laughed heartily. 
He told me they had arrived from 
England just that morning on their 
first GCA tour. My landing was the 
first time they had ever brought any- 
one in for a zero-zero landing. 

I was able to fly to Templehof the 
next day, but Johnny missed a week 
of school because the weather did not 
clear until Saturday. 


ALLOCATIONS AND APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
AERONAUTICS, U. S. ARMY, TO 6 APRIL 1917* 


1899 Board of Ordnance & Fortification allotted 9 Nov. 1898 $ 
1899 Board of Ordnance & Fortification allotted 9 Dec. 1898 
1909 Board of Ordnance & Fortification allotted 1 Oct. 1908 
1909 Board of Ordnance & Fortification allotted 4 Nov. 1909 


1912 Signal Service of the Army 


1913 Signal Service of the Army 
1914 = Signal Service of the Army 
1915 Signal Service of the Army 
1916 Signal Service of the Army 
1916-17 Signal Service of the Army— 


1917 _— Signal Service of the Army 


1917 Aviation Seacoast Defenses, U.S. 
1917 Aviation Seacoast Defenses, Hawaii 


25.000! 
25,000! 
25,000 
5,000" 
Act of 3 Mar. 1911 125,000 
($25,000 immediately available ) 
Act of 24 Aug. 1912 100,000 
Act of 2 Mar. 1913 125,000 
Act of 27 Apr. 1914 250,000 
Act of 4 Mar. 1915 301,000 
Emergency Act, 31 Mar. 1916 500,000 
Act of 29 Aug. 1916 —13,881,666* 
Fortification Act 3,600,000 
of 600,000 
14 Feb. 1917 600,000 


1917 Aviation Seacoast Defenses, P.I. 


1Allotted to Dr. S. P. Langley for his experiments in aerodynamics. 
*Allotted to pay for Wright airplane which completed tests in 1909. 
3Includes $600,000 for purchase of aviation sites. 

*Air Corps Tabulation of Finance Division, 12 Oct. 1935. 
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INFLATING THE “INTREPID” 


0° Union troops preparing a balloon for ascent at Fair Oaks. Observer tele- 

0 graphed to stations below troop movements and gun positions. 

0 
0 

GENERAL FITZ JOHN PORTER 

AND 
36° 
| THE CIVIL WAR BALLOON 


By RUSSELL J. PARKINSON, Graduate Student, Duke University 


“Had he been reconnoitering from a secure perch at the tip of the Moon, 
he could not have been more vigilant.” 
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PROFESSOR T. S. C. LOWE, AMERICA’S 
FIRST CHIEF OF AERONAUTICS 
Prof. Lowe, a civilian, employed by 
the Army Signal Corps, used tele- 
graphy and heliography to relay in- 

telligence from balloons. 


One of the most exciting aeronauti- 
cal adventures of the Civil War oc- 
curred during the Siege of Yorktown 
in April, 1862. The Union Army was 
besieging the Confederate works and 
the advance was at a standstill. To 
aid in reconnaissance of the enemy 
line, Major General George B. Mc- 
Clellan, in command of the Union 
army, provided the army with a well- 
organized balloon corps under the 
direction of Professor Thaddeus So- 
bieski Constantine Lowe. On the 
morning of April 11th, one of the bal- 
loons broke loose and drifted over the 
Confederate lines, and therein lies 
the tale. 


The Union army before Yorktown 
faced west to the Confederate lines. 
Behind the army the sun had begun 
to streak the sky with rays of light. 
Early morning was a good time for 
reconnoitering because the sun was 
at the observer's back and in the 
enemy’s eyes. The smoke of the rebel 
campfires showed the positions of the 
camps as the soldiers cooked their 
breakfast rations. As the day pro- 
gressed the haze and smoke would 
reduce the visability. 

On this morning of April 11, 1862, 
Brigadier General Fitz John Porter, 
a Corps commander under McClellan 
and presently occupying the line im- 
mediately in front of the town of 
Yorktown, rode into the balloon camp 
at five o'clock. The balloon was in- 
flated and tied down. It was evident- 
ly ready to ascend. Porter jumped 
into the basket and called to Lowe’s 
assistant to raise the balloon. Porter 
had been making ascensions for sev- 
eral days and Lowe believed that the 
General was qualified to ascend alone 
as long as the balloon was secured to 
the ground by ropes. On this morn- 
ing, however, Professor Lowe was 
absent on business elsewhere along 
the line. The assistant in charge of 
the balloon failed to make a proper 
pre-flight. When Porter demanded 
to go. up, the balloon was raised. 
There was only one rope attached. 
The rope was let out and the balloon 
began to rise, gaining over fifty feet 
of altitude. Suddenly there was a 
loud crack, like the sound of a rifle 
shot. 


higher into the air and continued to 


The balloon lurched, jumped 


rise rapidly. The rope had snapped 
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where part of it had been eaten by 
acid. 

As the balloon ascended it set off a 
reaction on both sides of the lines. 
Men looked up startled as the balloon 
drifted overhead. Alarm guns were 
fired, and soon the signal flags were 
waving up and down the Union front. 
Shouts of advice were called from 
the ground, “Pull the valve cord,” and 
“Let out the gas.” But the valve cord 
was out of reach so that Porter was 
unable to grasp it and release the gas. 
It was necessary to climb into the 
netting. His first attempt failed, and 
by this time the balloon was drifting 
over the Confederate lines. The sur- 
face wind had been blowing east- 
ward, but the higher currents were 
carrying him westward. Seizing upon 
the situation, Porter began to recon- 
noiter the Confederate lines using a 
long black spyglass. He looked down 
upon the rebel camps and noted the 
positions of their artillery. His ob- 
servations were mainly instantaneous 
impressions like a photographic in- 
strument, and he had the enemy’s 
positions so well in mind that upon 
descending, he was able to give a 
good sketch of everything that he had 
seen. One observer on the ground 
noted that, “Had he been reconnoi- 
tering from a secure perch at the tip 
of the moon, he could not have been 
more vigilant, and the Confederates 
probably thought this some Yankee 
device to peer into their sanctuary in 
despite of ball or shell.” Confederate 
guns and rifles could not find the 
range of the highflying General. 

When Porter was satisfied with his 
observations he climbed up into the 
netting outside the basket and grasp- 
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ed the valve cord. Slowly the balloon 
descended until it was in the current 
of air blowing eastward. Porter 
utilized this wind to blow him back 
toward the Union line. Once again 
back over his own lines, his eager- 
ness to land caused him to valve too 
much gas. Relieved of its gas the 
balloon collapsed, but as it fell it 
formed a sort of half sphere or para- 
chute canopy, a frequent ballooning 
phenomenon in such emergencies, 
and the descent was not rapid enough 
to be dangerous. 


As Porter descended in the balloon 
there was a mad scramble of cavalry, 
personal escort, newspaper reporters 
and the curious soldiers, all trying to 
reach the scene first. General Porter 
stepped out of the basket, seemingly 
none the worse for his experience, and 
two days later the ascensions were 
resumed. During the following days 
on the peninsula Porter again made 
ascensions, but with considerably less 
excitement. While balloons continued 
to ascend during the Civil War and 
one observation balloon drew the fire 
of the Spanish Army during the battle 
at San Juan during the Spanish- 
American War, it was not until 1917 
that another U. S. Army officer was 
to duplicate the feat of General Por- 
ter and actually fly a reconnaissance 
mission across the enemy's line. In 
1917 the Army pilot to claim the dis- 
tinction was Major William Mitchell. 


*George Alfred Townsend, “Three Months 
with the Balloons,” St. James Magazine, VII 
(1863), p. 101. 
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A member of the 10th Rescue Squadron carrying a one-man bail-cut kit, 
crosses the ice of Kotzebue Sound. 


N DUAR Y in te snow 


In a collection of rescue reports recently released, the Editors 
discovered a Diary written by the pilot of a B-26, Martin Marau- 


der, who died, together with all his crew, following an accident 
in Labrador in December 1942. It is being reprinted because 
it is compelling reading. But more, it reveals the multifaceted 
characteristics of human beings, particularly their response to 
frustration and operation from hindsight, and at the same 
time, shows the remarkable capacity for the endurance of pun- 
ishment which the human body can endure. 

In the hasty build-up of our Air Forces in the early stages 
of World War II, we were frantically endeavoring to place in 


England or within the litoral, as many bomber and fighter type 
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aircraft as possible. A lack of experience in transocean flying 
and a lack of qualified navigators demanded makeshift proced- 
ures which often resulted in the loss of lives and aircraft. One 
of the improvised methods for getting fighters, P-39s and P-40s, 
across the Seas in the early days of that struggle was to have 
small groups fly formation with a “mother hen” ship, such as a 
B-17, or in this case, a B-26. The larger aircraft carried navi- 
gators as a regular complement of the crew. 

In this rapid expansion of forces and personnel, the estab- 
lishment of appropriate rescue facilities for all phases and types 
of flying was generally overlooked. Only through experiences 
similar to the one recorded here and others taken from the actual 
records, was it possible to develop the science of Air-Sea Rescue 
to the high degree of perfection as we know it today. 

A small portion of the Diary, obviously written by another 
member of the crew, has been omitted. In a lucid style not dis- 
similar to that of De Quincey, the unnamed crewman, in the 
euphoria of delirium, wrote of emotions he realized he would 
never experience. 


“A Diary” was extracted from the U. S. Air Force Historical 
Division’s publication, “Arctic Survival and Rescue Reports, 
North Atlantic Area,” compiled by Dr. Oron P. South of the 
t kit, Research Studies Institute, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 


B-26 Martin Marauder 
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October 15, 1942 

Flew from Presque Isle, Maine to Goose Bay, Labrador, over some 
of the wildest country I have ever seen — the Canadian Wilds. Ex- 
tremely rugged mountains with thousands of lakes, each a different 
shape, and each having a different surface level. Arrived at Goose 
right after the bi-monthly boat, so we had an especially good meal. 
Saw our first snow on the nearby mountains, although it is fairly warm 
on the post. 


October 16, 1942 

Still weathered in — had our first snow today, although it was 

light, and didn’t last very long. Saw the Northern Lights tonight. 
Looked like a bent searchlight across the sky. 


(Sunday) October 17, 1942 
Went up for a ride this afternoon — took a PBY pilot along to 
show him what it’s like to ride in a real airplane. We looked the base 
over and then flew up Grand Lake, which is about 40 miles long. There 
was ice in the rivers that flowed into it, and snow on some of the hills. 
We buzzed the whole way back, and it was very pretty, though ex- 
tremely rugged. Our navigator friend was properly impressed with 
the performance of our “Iron Cigar.” 


October 18, 1942 
Everybody left but the B-26s. It’s pretty lonesome here, but it’s 
kinda nice to have this whole place to ourselves. 


October 21, 1942 
Came to BW-1, Greenland, this afternoon. Our first sight of land 
was several jagged, snow-covered peaks showing above the clouds. As 
we came closer, the clouds disappeared, and we could see the entire 
coastline — it was really beautiful. Icebergs were floating in dark-blue 
water beyond which mountains, which seemed to be made of rusty 
iron, rose almost perpendicular. Beyond these was the Icecap, a smooth- 
topped layer of pure, white snow several thousand feet thick. In several 
places the Icecap had worked down through valleys to the sea, where 
it broke off and formed icebergs. We could have looked for an hour 
without getting tired but we had to work our way up the fiord and 
land on a runway made of steel plates. After landing, we had quite a 
reunion with friends who left before we did. Our B.O.Q. is swell — 
clean sheets, a good heater, and everything. Best of all is the amplifier 
on the wall — we get a 2% hour program of recorded music each eve- 
ning. We could hardly ask for anything nicer. 
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AIR FORCE CHIEF VANDENBERG DISCUSSES ARCTIC RESCUE PROBLEMS 


WITH COL. BERNT BALCHEN. 
Air Force crews are now given intensive training in Arctic survival. 


October 23, 1942 

Janssen, Miller, Sloan and I started out right after dinner to climb 

the mountain back of the camp. It was really tough going until we got 

above the timber line, and then it was still pretty steep. When we got 

to the top as seen from the valley we found that it was just the first 

ridge. After climbing two more, came back and really made time. I 

came back in 35 minutes, the same distance I had climbed in 2 hours. 

For 5 hours we were soaked with sweat, even when we were walking 
in snow, but we really had a swell time. 


October 25, 1942 

Went to church this morning. Radio has been working overtime this 

afternoon. Bob Hope, Fibber McGee and Molly, Truth or Conse- 
quences, Bing Crosby, Music Hall. 


October 26, 1942 

We've begun eating two meals a day in the barracks. Fruit cock- 

tail, apple juice and coffee for breakfast; chile con carne, pork and beans, 
graham crackers, cheese, coffee, and assorted chocolates for dessert. 
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October 27, 1942 

Went up to the Icecap today — more ice than I ever saw before in 

my life. It was really rough walking, but we had a couple of inches of 

snow last night, and everything was really pretty. All the streams and 

lakes were frozen over, so we did plenty of sliding. Id like to go ice 

skating tomorrow. We've had some peculiar weather lately here. There 

was about 2 inches of snow on the ground the night before last. It 

snowed all yesterday A.M. and rained all afternoon, so we really had 
one sloppy mess. 


November 12, 1942 

We're still sitting here, with 14 minutes less daylight each day. 

There are less than six hours between sunrise and sunset now. Had 

about 2 inches of snow last night, and spent most of the morning sweep- 

ing it off the planes. They say that there is a chance of leaving tomor- 

row, but this place seems so much like home that it doesn’t seem like 
we should leave. 


November 16, 1942 
This place is really full of changes. Yesterday afternoon, Janssen 
and I walked down to the river. There was a solid sheet of ice resting 
on the rocks and it was covered with almost 2 inches of snow. Every 
once in a while we would break through up to our knees, but there was 
nothing under the ice. Last night we had rain with a warm wind, with 
gusts up to better than 60 mph, so this morning there were only isolated 
patches of ice left. Today was the first time in 2 weeks that we have 
been able to walk on the bare ground. We've had all kinds of extremes: 
a day or two when ceiling and visibility were perfect, and days when 
ceiling and visibility were absolutely zero. Most of the days have 
been fairly warm (30-45 degrees F.) but one day it was 6 degrees. 
We've seen days when not a breath of air stirred, and days when the 
wind blew 30 mph and more, for 12 hours at a time. 


November 20, 1942 

They got us up this morning, but by 5:30 it was raining, so we went 
back to bed. It was one of the worst mornings we've had yet. The 
wind started up about daylight and kept up about all day long. There 
is a good bit of talk to the effect that we will be here for the winter, 
and it isn’t a possibility by any means. 

When we were approaching this place, we had to fly up a fiord 
which was close to several others. Just as we started in, somebody 
started singing the V.H.F., “You take the right fiord and I'll take the 
left fiord, and I'll be in Greenland afiord you.” Miller burned his hand 
on the stove and had to have it bandaged, but didn’t want to admit 
how he got it; so when somebody asked how he got his hand hurt, he 
said: “I was petting a timber wolf and got a splinter in my hand.” 
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(Thanksgiving) November 26, 1942 

I still claim that this is screwy weather. We were alerted this morn- 
ing at 3:00. The moon was shining brightly through broken clouds. 
By 3:30 there was a solid overcast. We killed time until 6:00 when 
we got briefed. It was still overcast and seemed to be getting 
worse. The A-10s and B-25s finally started kicking off, but about 
that time it started raining. At 8:00 Captain J. Jones called every- 
thing off. It was raining, and it looked like the ceiling was very 
low. About 10 minutes later, it stopped and an A-20 came over at about 
600, room to spare. By 8:30 the sun was shining and everything looked 
as nice as we could have asked for, but by that time it was too late to 
take off. So everybody came back and sacked it up. (Sunrise 8:31, 
sunset 3:05) Walked in the Mess Hall at noon and hardly recognized 
the place — tablecloths on the tables, mimeographed menus and every- 
thing. Roast tom turkey, dressing, green peas, yams, carrot salad, 
pickles, olives, candy, peanuts, apples, oranges, pie, and a package of 
cigarettes. Went to the Thanksgiving program at the Recreation Hall 
tonight. After the program, several of us went down to the Music 
Room and played a few marches. My lip got shot pretty quick, but it 
was lots of fun. 


December 2, 1942 

The wind has blown constantly for over 4 days and nights and 

never less than about 25 mph, but usually about 25-30. Last night, the 

average for a half hour was 73 mph. Highest gusts recorded were 112 

mph. Today was calm, however, and it snowed practically every day. 

Mail hasn't gone since November 5th. The Northern Lights were 
brighter and more active than we've ever seen. 


December 4, 1942 

They said that we had a good chance of getting out today, but 

last night at 10:00 it was clear and calm. By midnight there was a high 

overcast, and by 1:00 the wind had started blowing. The wind has 
been blowing ever since, and has been harder than ever before. 


December 7, 1942 
A year ago today. They got up this morning at 7:30. We didn't 
believe there was anything to it at first, but we had weather briefing at 
9:00. But the wind was too strong, so we are still here. However, the 
control officer said: “You'll be flying in 2 days at the most — either 
east or west.” There aren't but 3 or 4 who want to go east. We taxied 
around to loosen the brakes, and came to the head of the runway. As 
we were turning around, the Tower called — “May fly to Mollie U — 
what are your intentions?” They weren't taking any chances. 
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December 8, 1942 

We left this morning. According to the Weather Man we have per- 
fect weather for the entire trip, so we took off, and I proceeded to learn 
to fly all over again. We climbed up and looked out over the Cap, and 
it looked pretty good, so we started out. We ended up by running into 
a bank of clouds about 50 miles in. We were about 13,000 feet when 
we turned .back, and the clouds were still above us. Then we tried to 
fly down to Cape Farewell and cross over, but the clouds were so 
bad that we lost sight of Greenland about 50 miles south of Siniattak. 
We kept going though, in the hopes that we could find a break. Popo- 
vick and Hamilton broke formation and we lost them when we went 
over an overcast and they went under it. We went on about 75 miles 
south of the Cape and it was still bad, so we came back. It took us 
almost twice as long to get back without that radio compass. We came 
in and landed (I greased it in). About halfway up the runway, we saw 
about a dozen B-26s. I was really happy to see them because I would 
have hated to be the only one to turn back. When we landed, there 
were still 4 ships out — Hearn, Popovick and Denison, but we were the 
last ones to land here. We have heard that Buck and Popovick and 
Hamilton got to Reykjavik, but haven't heard from the other two. 
(Sunrise 8:56, sunset 2:47) 


December 10, 1942 

Took off at last for Goose Bay. About 1:15 out, we ran into some 
clouds, and I turned around and called for the formation to turn also. 
One ship came out. I think I saw the other two P-40s later, but I lost 
him while letting down below the clouds. We found an opening to the 
SW at about 2,000 feet, and after flying in that direction, we broke out. 
We finally had to go back up to 13,000, but it was clear sailing, so we 
kept on. Lieut. Josephson gave me a heading to get back on course, but 
we know now that it was too big a correction. About halfway, I picked 
up the Goose Bay beam, but the sent went dead after a few minutes. It 
was too late to turn back then, so we kept trying to get it on the compass 
and liaison sets, but couldn't. We finally hit the coast, and decided we 
were south of Goose Bay, so we turned north. When we finally realized 
we were North, we were almost out of gas. As we turned around, I 
started looking for a place to land. I wanted to get back where there 
were trees, but the engine started missing, so we came on down. The 
crew never batted an eye when they were told they were going to make 
a crash landing. Even if I do say so myself, it was a good landing, and 
Lieut. Janssen did a good job of cutting the switch. We hit a rock that 
tore the bombay open, and one prop tip went througi: the fuselage 
right behind me, but outside of that, the ship was intact. It swung 
around almost 90 degrees without stopping, but the fuselage made a 
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good windbreak that way. (Hit at 1855 GMT) It was almost dark, so 
after eating a cold ration, we went to bed in the ship. We had 17 
blankets, a comforter and a bed roll, but we were still cold, and couldn't 
stretch out either. None of us slept very well. I spent the night figuring 
out where we were. Lieut. Josephson took a star shot, and the next 
morning we compared notes and decided we were about 300 miles 
north of Goose Bay at about 58 degrees latitude. 


December 11, 1942 

Lieut. Josephson walked to the fiord on the west, and Golm to the 

one on the east. We spent most of the day cleaning up the ship and 

pooling all the food. In the afternoon, Lieut. Janssen and I climbed the 

mountain in front of us, but didn’t learn much. Nolan worked on the 

put-put all day, without results. Late in the afternoon, we made a fire 

out of gas and oil in a tin can. That night, as on the 10th, we cranked 

the dinghy radio. It was pretty windy, so we spent the night in the 
ship, but still didn’t do much sleeping. 


December 12, 1942 
Made three big improvements in our situation. Lieut. Janssen and 
Golm discovered a lake close to the ship, and saw a fox. Waywranch 
and I saw about 50 seals. In the fiord saw wolf or fox. We know that 
there is food here. We made a lean-to out of tarps under the wing 
in the toe of the ship, and we slept out there. It was much better, but 
still not very satisfying. Before going to bed, we cranked the radio again, 
and Lieut. Josephson took some more star shots. 


(Sunday) December 13, 1942 

When the star shots were figured out, it showed us to be at 58 

degrees, 12”, close to the town of Hebron. Worked on the put-put all 

day, with no success, so we tried to work the liaison set on the batteries. 

They were too weak. Then we pooled our covers and all slept together 
in the lean-to. 


Monday, December 14th 
Wind blew all day with increasing velocity and snow. Our lake 
went dry, so we had to go back to melting snow. We went to bed early. 


Tuesday, December 15th 

Didn't get up till noon because the wind was blowing. Our break- 

fast consisted of 9 cups of coffee and a package of fig newtons. The 

weather was very discouraging all day, but late in the afternoon, Nolan 

pulled the put-put through a couple of times, and it caught. It didn’t 

put out, but 5 volts however, but we were still much encouraged. We 
ate a fairly big supper and went to bed early. 
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Wednesday, December 16th 

Had to eat a cold breakfast (chocolate bars and caramels) because 
the wind blew too much snow in our fire. Lieutenants Janssen and 
Josephson went fishing, without any luck. Nolan changed voltage regu- 
lators and got 26 volts, long enough for me to pick up a couple of sta- 
tions on the liaison receiver. The put-put stopped suddenly, but we 
hope we know what is wrong with it, so we may be able to get a 
message out soon. 


Thursday, December 17th 

The put-put out, but we couldnt get the voltage up to the front. 

Must be a short somewhere. We tried to send on the Command on HC 
batteries, but they were too dead. 


Friday, December 18th 

Had high winds all night and plenty of snow blew in. We didn’t 

get up until noon, and as soon as we could get the place cleaned up, 
we went back to bed. Too windy to do anything. 


Saturday, December 19th 
More snow last night. Nolan and Mangin tried to work on the put- 
put but it was too cold. We built a fire in the lean-to, and thawed out. 


Sunday, December 20th 
It was so windy, we stayed in bed all day. 


Monday, December 21st 

Everything was really snowed in, so we spent the day eating, thaw- 

ing out blankets, and planning the trip south. Lieut. Josephson, Lieut. 

Janssen, and Sgt. Nolan pianned to head south in the boat the first 
clear day. 


Tuesday, December 22nd 

Had a perfect day, the first clear calm day in over a week. We 

worked on the boat and cleared snow away from the lean-to all day. 

We ate a pretty big meal (a can of spam and two K-rations), with the 
three boatmen eating a little extra. 


Wednesday, December 23rd 

Got up at 7:15, got the boat ready and started carrying it. The wind 

was pretty strong, and the boat was heavy, so we had a pretty hard 
time of it. We didn't get to the water until noon, and then it took 
quite a while to find a launching place. We never did find a good one, 
but the boat was finally launched at about 1:30. The wind was pretty 
strong. We intended to push them off shore, but they (Lieut. Janssen, 
Lieut. Josephson, and Sgt. Nolan) appeared to be making some head- 
way to the south the last time we saw them. We had a hard time of 
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coming back against the snow. We ate some peanuts and a caramel, 
and went to bed.’ 


Thursday, December 24th 
Christmas Eve, and we've been here 2 weeks today. It was lone- 
some here with just the four of us, but we got up pretty early and dug 
out the gas strainer so we could make a fire. It was so windy that we 
couldn't work outside, so we dried out blankets, etc., inside. Golm had 
a badly blistered and swollen hand which had to be doctored. We 
stretched out our eating to cover most of the day. We had a sardine 
sized can of kippered herring with crackers, a spoonful of peanuts 
apiece, a black cough drop, and a caramel apiece. A cup of bouillon, a 
cup of grape drink and plenty of coffee, using the same grounds over 
and over. It’s really surprising how much pleasure one can get from a 
small thing like a caramel, but we look forward to it with anticipation 
every day. 


Friday, December 25th 

What a Christmas! Mangin’s feet pained him so much that we had 

to get up at 3:00. He was in agony before that, but was better after it, 
although his arches still pain pretty badly. Got up again at 9:00. Golm 
went exploring. I massaged Mangin’s feet and Waywranch started 
fixing up the floor, which was in pretty bad condition from the fire. 
Later, we had to dig out the rear entrance to the ship to fix the window 
up. After that, we had a first-aid session. I'm the only one who doesn't 
have anything wrong. Golm has a swollen hand, two blistered fingers, 
Mangin has two sprained arches, and Waywranch has a few blisters on 
his hand. We are about to eat our Christmas dinner and then go to bed. 


Saturday, December 26th 
Had another swell day. The weather was perfect. Waywranch 
cleaned up the back of the ship, while Golm dug around in the rear 
of the bombay, uncovering a can of fruit cocktail and a can of chicken 
a la king. I worked on Mangin’s feet and did some odd jobs. Everyone 
is feeling better, and I hope that Mangin will be up in a few days. 
We aren't starving by any means, but the conversations are mostly about 
food. You surely can remember some good-tasting things. 


Sunday, December 27th 

Started today as usual by treating the casualties. Mangin’s feet 
were better, but we found a big blister on each foot. Golm is losing the 
skin on one finger, including the nail. Golm and Mangin spent the day 
drying blankets; Waywranch finished cleaning out the back of the ship; 
and I climbed the mountain to see if I could see anything out to sea. 
I also took a roll of film. The weather has been perfect with the baro- 
meter reading 30:45 for more than 24 hours, but it started going down 
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this P.M., and the wind is trying to pick up. I hope the weather stays 
good, though, because we still have plenty of work to do. The enforced 
diet is beginning to tell on us, but we will eat a little more tomorrow. 
Waywranch spilled some coffee in the fire. It exploded and burned the 
underside of the aileron off. 


Monday, December 28th 
This has been a terrible day. The wind started up early in the 
morning and has kept us inside all day. We had 2 fires, which took 
the rest of the day to repair. Mangin’s feet are quite a bit better. As 
soon as he can, he and Way will start working on the put-put again. 
We may be able to get that liaison set going yet. In the meantime 
we can feel the effects of the short rations more every day. We pray 
almost constantly that the boys in the boat will get through and get 
help soon. 


Tuesday, December 29th 

Today has been just average. The wind has been blowing, but 

not too much. Mangin’s feet are almost back to normal size now. 

He and Waywranch started to work on the put-put, and may have 

found the trouble. We'll know in a few days anyhow. Today's eat- 

ing consisted of four pieces of hard candy and 3 dates apiece, a can 

of chicken a la king, a soda cracker apiece, a tablespoon of peanuts, 
coffee, and a cupful of lemon extract. 


Wednesday, December 30th 
Today was overcast with snow showers. Spent most of the day 
working on invalids. Golm lost one fingernail, and may lose another. 
I'm just thankful that his hand doesn’t pain him. Worked a little on 
the put-put and made some progress, but it was too dark to work 
much. Got up a game of 500 rummy, which everyone seemed to en- 
joy. Had a delicious meal of a can of mushy apple juice and a can 
of tomato juice, of which we made a good soup by adding cracker 
juice. The boys have been gone a week today. God grant that they 
still are going strong. 


Thursday, December 31st 
Today has been overcast with occasional light snow. (Barometer 
30.3) But we had an enjoyable bull session about food, and got 
quite a bit done on the put-put. Mangin put on a pair of shoes for 
the first itme in a week, but his feet are still weak. Golm’s hand 
is improving. The gas gave out on his side, so we had to start digging 
out the other side. I hope we can figure out how to transfer the gas 
to this side, but will have to wait until tomorrow to see. Meanwhile 
we will eat an early supper, and get to bed to save gas. 
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Friday, January 1, 1943 

Happy New Year! It snowed and blew all night, and kept it 
up all day — so, since we didn't have any fire and couldn't do any 
work, we stayed in bed. Our meal consisted of half a box of choco- 
lates since we couldn't heat anything. We didn't have anything to 
drink, so we didn’t feel very good. 


Saturday, January 2nd 
More wind and snow all night. It slacked up a little around 
noon, so we got up with the aid of a fire in a peanut can. Waywranch 
got the prop antideicer tank out with about a gallon of alcohol 
and glycerine, and I dug out the oil drain. After that, we had a couple 
of small hot fires and made plenty of hot coffee and had a lemon 
powder and a cup of bouillon. Our main dish was the last can of 
date nut roll with jelly, and it was very good. We didn't finish with 
eating and drinking coffee until almost 6:00. Then I worked on Mangin’s 
feet and we went to bed. There is quite a bit of loose snow outside, 
but the very shape of the ship keeps it fairly clean. It actually rained 
for a while today, but I don't know what effect that is going to have 
on the situation. The boys have been gone 10 days today, which is the 
time we figured it would take them to make the trip. We are praying 
that they made it all right, and can bring help soon. 


Sunday, January 3rd 
There wasn't much wind last night, so we thought that we would 
have a good day, but the wind picked up and it snowed all day. The 
ship has a sheet of ice on it, and is covered with snow. Besides that, 
the drifts around the ship are higher and closer than they have ever 
been before. We hooked up the hand fuel transfer pump, and I am 
positive we pumped some gas over to this side, but we couldn't get 
it out, so we had to use the alcohol to cook with. I got in too big a 
hurry once, and caused a fire in which I burned my hand, but not 
badly. Now we are all wearing bandages. I found 2 bouillion pow- 
ders in the radio operator's desk. Spent a lot of time putting snow 
under our bed. There was quite a hole there, so we ought to sleep 
better tonight. It must be raining outside now, because this plane 
is leaking all over, and we have only a small fire, so it couldn't be 
melting ice on the wing. We keep praying for clear weather, and 
the hope that the boys got through — also to try out a new theory 
as to the location of the town of Hebron. 


Monday, January 4th 

Had blue sky when we got up, but it stayed overcast all day. 
There wasn't much wind, however, so we were able to work pretty 
well. Waywranch and I got quite a bit of gas out of the other wing, 
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so we are pretty well fixed on that. Mangin has the put-put almost 
ready to try again. We are just praying for good weather, both in 
the hopes of a rescue plane (if the boys got through), and to try 
out our theory as to the location of Hebron. Meanwhile, I am cutt- 
ing down still more on the rations. We would already have starved 
if we didn't have plenty of coffee. Finished everything we could do 
early tonight, so played another game of 500 rummy, which Mangin 
won. 


Tuesday, January 5th 

It started off like a beautiful day, but turned to a light low over- 

cast. Way and I cleaned the plane of snow, and Mangin finished the 

put-put, which seemed to be in pretty good condition. It started 

clearing up in the late afternoon. Played another game of 500 which 
Waywranch won. 


Wednesday, January 6th 
This is the 8th successive day of bad weather, and it has been two 
weeks since the boys left. The wind was worse last night and today 
than it has ever been before. We are plenty snug in here, but the 
entrance is almost full and it doesn't do any good to dig out. We 
stayed in bed until noon, because it was impossible to do anything. 
Played Hearts for a change — Mangin won. We each had one cough 
drop, 3% dates, about a level spoonful of peanuts, and some coffee— 
that’s pretty poor eating for a whole day, but the boys are really taking 
it swell. We talk about food a lot, but the spirits are still high in spite 
of the bad weather. 


Thursday, January 7th 
We've been here 4 weeks today. The entrance was blocked up 
this morning. As I was going in the ship, I heard a noise and saw 
a little bird. We caught him, boiled him for a couple of hours, then 
made a stew by adding a bouillon powder — it was really delicious. 
Golm started to go looking for Hebron, but the snow was too soft. 
Mangin got outside for the first time in 13 days. If we can't find a 
town, or get the put-put going in three days, all we can do is wait 
for the weather to clear, and pray that the boys got through, because 
we will be too low on food to do anything else. God help us to find 
some way of getting out of here safely. 


Friday, January 8th 

Today was the most strenuous for me since we got here. I tried 

to get to Hebron, and still think I know where it is, but there are 2 
mountains in the. way. I can feel myself growing weaker, and we 
have less to eat every day. I don't know what we would do if we 
hadn't had the 3 pounds of coffee. We sit around and drink that, and 
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talk about all kinds of food, but I think we all crave chocolate candy 
more than anything else. The boys dug out the back of the ship, 
so if tomorrow is clear, we will have one last try with the put-put and 
the radio. 


Saturday, January 9th 
Well, we got the put-put back in place, but it jammed again, so 
that leaves us with one possibility — that the boys got through. We 
had a perfect day here today, but are hoping that the boys are at 
Goose and the weather was that bad there, too. We don't have more 
food than for one good meal, but we are going to stretch it for 6 days. 
The boys here were down in the dumps today when the second of 
our 3 chances fizzled out in 2 days. But they seemed to have snapped 
out of it pretty well. Al dried the blankets and remade the bed. 


Sunday, January 10th 
We've been here one month today — 31 days. Spent most of the 
day, which was perfect as far as the weather was concerned, looking 
for the plane, and fixing up bandages. The boys’ spirits were much 
higher today, especially after our little church service. Our only food to- 
day was one slice of pineapple and 2 spoonfuls of juice. Played a 
couple games of Hearts before going to bed to pray that the boys got 
through, and that they will bring us food soon. If we don't live to 
eat all the things we talk about, will have at least mentally eaten some 
of the best meals in the world. God grant that we get out safely, 
though. 


Monday, January 11th 
Our third day of perfect weather. Also the coldest day since right 
after we got here. Spent the day watching for the plane which didn't 
come. The oil gave out on this side, which brings up another prob- 
lem. Our ration for the day was kth can of spam and a soda cracker 
apiece. The short rations are beginning to tell on us, but we are still 
in high spirits, and have plenty of hope. Had another “church” service, 
which did us all good. Spent a couple of hours arguing and discussing 
the respective merits of different candies. Rank was Hershey's Almond, 
Nestles, Baby Ruth, and Heath Bar, with Milky Way and Whiz coming 
close. 


Tuesday, January 12th 

Today was the boys 20th day — our 33rd — and was overcast, 

but calm. We got the oil almost dug out, but are all so weak that we 

can hardly work. The boys’ spirits are still high, though, and we had 

a couple of lively bull sessions on our one topic of conversation — food 
Our rations today was a slice of pineapple. 
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Wednesday, January 13th 

Another calm overcast day. We dug up the oil, dried out the 
blankets, made a new bed of snow, and ate our last solid food — a 
slice of spam and a soda cracker apiece. All we have left is a half- 
pound of chocolates and three drink powders, but we talk like rescue 
was a certainty tomorrow. It cleared off late this afternoon, so maybe 
there is hope for tomorrow. 


Thursday, January 14th 

Clear day, but with wind. We cleared off the plane and waited, 

but nothing happened. Late this afternoon we were playing cards 

when Waywranch poured the gas too fast, which caused an explosion 

that burned both his and my face, hair and hands. Our ration was 

four chocolates, but we are still working out pretty well. After a little 
devotional, we went to bed. 


Friday, January 15th 

A perfect day as to weather, but the coldest since we got here. 

Spent most of the day trying to keep warm, and listening for a plane 

Also made big plans for a couple of days in New York when we get 

our furloughs. Ration was two chocolates and a bouillon powder. 

None are particularly hungry yet, but we are all getting weaker and 
colder because our bodies aren't putting out enough heat. 


Saturday, January 16th 

Another calm, clear day, but the coldest we have had yet. The 

oil froze up, so we had to end up by burning nothing but gas. Ate 

the last thing even resembling food (two chocolates apiece) which 

leaves us with one bouillon powder and 2 sticks of gum. The strain 

is beginning to tell, but we still have good bull sessions about food 
and a furlough in New York. 


Sunday, January 17th 
Couldn't have asked for better weather, except that it was so 
cold that the oil and hydraulic fluid were frozen, and wouldn't 


run, so our gas is going pretty fast. Had our last food — a bouillon 
powder, so unless rescue comes in a few days —————— The boys 


have been gone 25 days, which is a long time, but they are still our 
only hope. Our families will really miss some good eating if we don't 
get out of here, because in our conversations of food, we have really 
worked out some swell dishes and menus. 


Monday, January 18th 

Cold and clear — my watch stopped, so we didn’t get up until 
noon. Must be a little warmer, because we got a little oil. Today 
was our first completely foodless day, but spirits are still pretty good. 
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It’s surprising the amount of punishment the body and mind can take 
when necessary. We are still in pretty good physical condition, though 
rather weak, and are still able to talk cheerfully of food and home, 
though there can't be too much hope left. 


Tuesday, January 19th 

Cold and clear. Let the oil run all night and got enough break- 

fast (hot water — special coffee). Didn't get up until almost 1, so 

didn't have a very long day. Had another almost disastrous fire, but 
made out with the loss of one cushion. 


Wednesday, January 20th 

It snowed and blew pretty hard last night, but we all slept pretty 

well, and were much more cheerful today. We stayed up longer than 

we should have though, and are pretty tired. The snow has been 

blowing pretty hard all day and is piled up in front of the door, so I 
don't know what we will do if it doesn’t stop soon. 


Thursday, January 21st 

Six weeks today — had a rough night with rain and snow, so 

everything inside was soaked when we got up. Only Waywranch and 

I got up, and then only long enough to melt some water. Things 
could still be worse. 


Friday, January 22nd 

Got up around noon and were up until about 6. Cleared out the 

entrance and made the bed. The weather seems to be clearing, after 
three days of bad weather. We could stand some good weather. 


Saturday, January 23rd 
Spent a miserable night — everybody was crowded and nobody 
could get comfortable. Had a good day but everybody is getting 
mighty discouraged, although the conversation was pretty good. We 
haven't really felt famished, but we really are weak. It gets me to 
see the boys start to do something, and then stop for lack of will 
power to go on. Waywranch has developed a case of piles, which is 
bothering him a good bit. 


Sunday, January 24th 
Had a miserable night, but perfectly clear day. Got up at 1:30, 
shot the bull, drew gas, and went to bed at 7:30. 


Monday, January 25th 
Cold and clear, better night, but still pretty bad. 


Tuesday, January 26th 
Overcast, but fairly calm. Each day, we don't see how we can 
last another day, but each time we manage to go on. We all smoked 
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a pipe of tobacco this morning, and Golm really got sick and I felt 
pretty bad, but we came out of it fairly well. 


Wednesday, February 3rd 

Spent a solid week in bed. Today Waywranch died after being 

mentally unbalanced for several days. We are all pretty weak, but 
should be able to last several more days at least. 


NOTE: This is the last entry in the diary. The men were found in 
the first part of March by Eskimos from Hebron, which was 
actually only about an hour and a-half away by foot. 


The Airpower Historian believes the foregoing account of the 
fascinating Diary was written by pilot Ist Lt. Grover C. Hodge, Jr., 
and the number of the B-26 involved was 41-17862. Because all the 
records of that era have long since been retired to the Records Center 
at Alexandria, Virginia, no definite statement can be made. How- 
ever, because of the unusual circumstances and because of its unique- 
ness, it can hardly be deemed possible that another accident of the 
same type could have occurred on the same date in the same place. 
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Dear General Anderson: 

The recent arrival of the latest issue of 
The Airpower Historian has reminded me 
that I have long neglected to renew my 
membership in The Air Force Historical 
Foundation. As a partial remedy for this 
in the future I am enclosing a check for 
thirteen dollars as a contribution for a five- 
year membership. 

I wish to congratulate you on the latest 
issue and its expanded content. The vig- 
nette by Professor Langley made me realize 
the great change in theory since his time. 
The change in the hardware of flying I can 
see every day. It is not always so obvious 
that only sixty years ago man’s knowledge 
of flying was as primitive as our knowledge 
of space. 

I am looking forward to future issues. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL M. DONEGAN 
Captain, USAF 
Glasgow AFB, Montana 
7 September 1959 


Dear General Anderson: 

I noticed your personal signature on 
your letter to me, dated 5 August 1959. I 
feel very honored. 

The Airpower Historian is very interest- 
ing and a “must” in my opinion, for every 
Air Force officer. 

Sincerely, 

GABRIEL P. BARTHOLOMEW 
Lt. Colonel, USAF 

AF Senior Adviser 

New Castle County Airport 
Wilmington 4, Delaware 


> LETTERS TO EDITOR... 


10 August 1959 


Dear General Anderson: 

Thank you for your letter of the 28th 
of July, because it not only jogged my 
memory with respect to my contribution 
(contained herein), but it served as a re- 
minder of just how much I appreciate The 
Airpower Historian. 

To a “junior birdman,” your fine pub- 
lication brings articles rich in the develop- 
ment of our present Air Force from the 
yesterdays; and it also brings to light the 
thinking of our present superiors — not in 
the stiff, impersonal tone of directives and 
regulations — but in interesting and easy- 
to-follow articles. 

Please accept my thanks to everyone 
who makes this publication possible. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE N. WILLIAMS, JR. 
Ist Lieutenant, USAF 
Beale AFB, Calif. 
10 August 1959 


Dear General Anderson: 

Enclosed is my check for $3.00 covering 
annual dues which should have been paid 
some time ago. You are doing such an out- 
standing job with the Foundation and The 
Airpower Historian that I believe member- 
ship to be a great privilege. 

It was a great pleasure to encounter 
you and Major Tibbits at the club last week. 
I am looking forward to seeing you again at 
the annual meeting. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES R. ROWDYBUSH 
P. O. Box 447 
Bolling AFB 25, D. C. 
25 August 1959 
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BRODIE, BERNARD, Strategy in the Mis- 
sile Age, Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 


afford for defense and how can we 


How much can we 


make the proper choices for prepared- 


ness? 


CHIDSEY, DONALD BARR, Valley Forge, 
New York: Crown, 1959, $3.00. An 
account of Washington’s famous plight. 
The story is filled with entertaining 
detail, such as the use of horses in the 
Army and the “made work” that kept 
the men busy. 


COCHRELL, BOYD, The Barren Beaches 
of Hell, New York: Holt, 1959, $4.95. 
A skillful and authentic novel of cour- 
age in the midst of the combat of 
World War II. 


COOKE, DAVID C., Fighter Planes that 
Made History, New York: Putnam’s, 
1958, $2.50. All the great planes that 
made history from many countries. 


DUPUY, R. E., and T. N., Brave Men and 
Great Captains, New York: Harper, 
1959, $5.95. The story of combat 
leadership in the U. S. Army from the 
Revolution to Korea. A _ lively, well- 
organized book. 


GANTZ, KENNETH F. and GEN. T. D. 
WHITE, Editors. Man in Space, New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1959, 
$4.00. A collection of readings by 
experts on all phases of space flight. 

GRAY, J. GLENN, The Warriors, Reflec- 

tions of Men and Battles, New York: 


RECENT BOOKS 


Harcourt, 1959, $3.95. A book on war, 


and what it does to men and women. 


KAPLAN, MORTON A., The 

Limited Retaliation, Princeton: Prince- 
(Center of 
International Studies Policy Memoran- 
dum No. 19) .50. 


Strategy of 


ton University Press, 1959. 


LAQUER, WALTER Z., The Soviet Union 
and the Middle East, New York: 
Praeger, 1959, $6.00. Background of 
Russia’s penetration of the Middle East. 


LEVINE, IRVING R., Main Street, USSR, 
New York: Doubleday, 1959, $4.50. 
Everyday life in the Soviet Union. 


LIPPMANN, WALTER, The Communist 
World and Ours, New York: Little, 
1959, $2.00. “A penetrating analysis 
of the Soviet leader’s political inten- 
tions.” 


MERAY, TIBOR, Thirteen Days that 
Shook the Kremlin, New York: Praeger, 
1959, $5.00. A comprehensive, vivid, 
and well-documented story of the 1956 
Hungarian revolution. 


SHTERNFELD, ARI, Soviet Space Science, 
New York: Basic Books, 1959, $6.00. 
Written by the winner of the Inter- 
national Prize for Promotion of Astro- 
nautics. Rather technical in approach. 


WALKER, RICHARD LOUIS, The Con- 
tinuing Struggle, New York: Athene, 
1959, $3.00. Shows the essentials of 
what goes on inside Communist China. 
Good footnotes. 
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RECENT ARTICLES 


BALDWIN, H. W., “Our Fighting Men 
Have Gone Soft,” Saturday Evening 
Post, Vol. 232, August 8, 1959, pp. 
13-15. “The inequities of the draft, 
civilian meddling and physical pam- 
pering, among other things, are dras- 
tically undermining our combat capa- 
bilities.” 

BELLO, FRANCIS, “The Early Space 
Age,” Fortune, Vol. 60, July 1959, pp 
82-89. The race is on, and this article 
explains how U. S. business is helping 
to keep us in the contest. 


BOUSHEY, BRIG. GEN. HOMER A., 
“Blueprints for Space,” Air University 
Quarterly Review, Vol. 11, Spring 1959, 
pp 16-29. We cannot afford to come 
out second in the race for the moon. 


CHASSIN, GEN. L. M., “Nuclear Strategy 
and the Future,” Interavia, Vol. 14, 
July 1959, pp 808-810. 

CHURCH, A. T., “Deterrence and Delu- 
sion,” Orbis, Vol. 3, Summer 1959, pp 
141-153. Our requirements are: (1) to 
provide retaliatory forces in the event 
of nuclear war; (2) to engage in the 
military-scientific psychological war 

with a will to win; (3) to provide a 

military means of supporting our politi- 

cal objectives when these situations 
arise. The author emphasizes the value 
of sea power. 

FOSTER, WILLIAM C., “We Need a True 
Balance of Defense,” 
42, July 1959, pp 
of strength are not only military, but 


Air Force, Vol. 


33-38. Present tests 

even more in the political, psycholog- 

ical, technological and economic as- 
pects. 

HAMMOND, “Firsthand 
Look National 
Geographic Magazine, Vol. 116, Sep- 

tember 1959, pp 352-411. Illustrated 


THOMAS  T., 


at the Soviet Union,” 


life of the people in 


article of daily 


Russia. 

HOAG, MALCOLM W., “Some Complexi- 
ties in Military Planning,” World 
Politics, Vol. 11, July 1959, pp 552- 
576. 

KILPATRICK, CARROLL, “Khrushchev’s 


Economic Offensive,” Virginia Quar- 
terly Review, Vol. 35, Summer 1959, 
pp 368-378. For the West to fail to 
note the significance of Russia’s trade 
offensive is to make the same mistake 
we made when we discounted her tech- 
nological advances. 

“The Next Decade in Aviation 
Week, Vol. 70, 1959, pp 
119-154. Special issue on space re- 
search. 

“Paddlewheel Satellite Probes Radiation,” 
Aviation Week, Vol. 71, August 17, 
1959, pp 30-32. The most complex 
experimental payload launched by the 
U. S. to measure a broad spectrum of 
space conditions. 

QUIGLEY, HAROLD S., “Toward Reap- 
praisal of Our China Policy,” Virginia 
Quarterly Review, Vol. 35, 
1959, pp 466-480. 

“Resolving the Russian-American Deadlock,” 
Annals American Academy, Vol. 324, 
July 1959, entire issue. 


Space,” 


June 22, 


Summer 


“Special Air Force Academy Report,” Air 
Force, Vol. 42, June 1959, pp 33-40. 

WEIZSAKER, C. F. VON, “Disengagement 
in Germany?” Bulletin Atomic Scien- 
tists, Vol. 15, June 1959, pp 226-228. 
The main danger of a military neutral- 
ized Germany is the creation of a vac- 
uum, 

WEYLAND, GEN. OTTO P., “Air Power 
in Limited War,” Ordnance, Vol. 44, 
July-August 1959, pp 40-43. How com- 
posite air strike forces are deployed. 
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THE SOVIET AIR AND ROCKET 
FORCES—edited by Asher Lee, New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1959, $7.50. 

Asher Lee (RAF Wing Commander) 
served in World War II in RAF Intelligence 
at the Air Ministry and was the Senior 
British air intelligence officer at the Cairo 
Conference. He also served with the 
USAAF and the Ist Allied Airborne Army. 
His postwar publilations include: The 
German Air Force, The Soviet Air Force, 
Air Power and now The Soviet Air and 
Rocket Forces. All four volumes appeared 
in the United Kingdom and the United 
States, and Air Power has been translated 
into Russian and published in the USSR. 
The international acceptance of these books 
contributes to the recognition of Asher Lee 
as an expert on military aviation. 

This unique and timely compilation of 
a series of articles upon the Soviet air and 
rocket forces by editor Lee provides an 
amazingly comprehensive, authoritative and 
up-to-date evaluation of Russian air strength 
today. Although written by several authors 
including Lee, the organization of the vol- 
ume is such that excellent continuity flows 
from chapter to chapter. The selections are 
most interesting and perceptive, providing 
excellent coverage of almost every aspect 
of the Soviet air arm since its inception 
during the days of the Russian Revolution. 

The Soviet Air and Rocket Forces starts 
in a historical vein. Here George Schatu- 
nowski, a former Soviet officer, describes 
the development of the Soviet Air Force 
from the Russian Revolution to World War 
II. General Walter Schwabedissen, a Luft- 
waffe commander who fought against Rus- 
sia, and Hanson Baldwin, military editor 
of the New York Times contribute highly 
interesting chapters on the Soviet air per- 
formance in World War II. Air Chief 
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Airpower Book Review 


Marshal Sir Phillip Joubert writes on the 
problems of the Long-Range Attack as they 
pertain to the Soviet air forces and Asher 
Lee provides a chapter on Strategic Air De- 
fense. In succeeding chapters the reader 
is brought up-to-date on the current status 
of the Soviet forces by the development of 
almost every aspect of Russian thought 
and experience regarding Soviet air and 
rocket forces, ranging from the daily life 
and training of the Soviet airmen to the 
organization and political control of the 
Soviet Air Force. A look to the future is 
provided by Dr. Kenneth Whiting, Air 
University, U. S. Air Force, who contrib- 
utes a most important examination of Post- 
War Strategy for the Soviet Air Force in 
the atomic age. The editor, Asher Lee, con- 
cludes the volume with a chapter upon the 
Future of Soviet Air Power. 

The Soviet Air and Rocket Forces makes 
a valuable contribution to the appraisal of 
the air and rocket potential of the Soviet 
Union. The sobering influence of this ap- 
praisal can be summed up in the words of 
the editor in the following quote from his 
prologue: 

Never before in military history 
have weapons changed their em- 
phasis so often or with such speed 
as in the last decade. In this 
period, Soviet air and _ rocket 
power has risen from being well 

behind that of the West to a 

position of over-all strategic par- 

ity, with the possibility of gain- 
ing over-all strategic superiority 
in the next five years or so. 

The concluding chapter of the volume 
written by the editor advances two inter- 
esting conclusions that lack support in 
his text and that of his contributors. First, 
he believes that the USSR’s military policy 
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is all mischief short of war; and secondly, 
that the time has come when military ac- 
tion is no longer a major instrument of 
political strategy, either Soviet or Western. 
These two assertions might provide opin- 
jonated questions by many military readers. 
The Soviet Air and Rocket Forces is a 

must for any military library. The authors 
are to be commended for making a sub- 
stantial contribution to the knowledge and 
understanding of Soviet air and _ rocket 
forces. 

DAVID L. HOPKINS, 

Colonel, USAF 

Faculty, War College 

Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


FLATTOP, by Barrett Gallagher: Double- 
day & Co. Inc., Garden City, New York, 
1959, $5.95. 

A random pictorial review of U. S. Air- 
craft Carrier operations during World War 
Il, Korea, and present, with pertinent 
comments by prominent senior Naval and 
Marine officers. 

The text and 160 photographs portray 
the continued importance and vital role 
of the manned aircraft which fly from these 
mobile air bases enabling the projection of 
the precise and discriminating U. S. Mili- 
tary Force required in limited or local wars 
without dependence on foreign bases. 

E. SCOTT McCUSKEY 
Captain, USN 

Staff, Naval Advisory Group 
Air University 

Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


THE JOINT AND COMBINED STAFF 
OFFICER’S MANUAL, “That All May 
Labor As One,” by Colonel Jack A. Nicho- 
las, USAF, Colonel George B. Pickett, USA, 
and Captain William O. Spears, Jr., USN: 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, The Stackpole 
Company, 1959, $4.50. 

This is a “good” book. 
work produced by officers of three different 
U. S. Services who demonstrate that joint 
effort, Staff they 
espouse, is capable of success. 


It is a literary 


under _ the concepts 

The adjective “good,” as applied to the 
“Staff Officer’s Manual,” has a field day. 
It is a “good” treatment of the origin and 


development of the unified direction of the 
Armed Forces of the United States and the 
organization, functions and duties of Joint 
and Combined Commands and Staffs. 

The authors do a “good” job of de- 
scribing Joint and Combined Staff plan- 
and the preparation of estimates, 
plans and orders pertinent to these Com- 
mand and Staff levels. Eighteen “Illustra- 
tions,” eighteen “Stanlard Formats” and a 
“Glossary of Selected Military Terms” easily 
are worth the asking price for the entire 
Volume as a ready and handy reference for 
any U. S. 
maintain proficiency in the military art. 

Some critics will undoubtedly regard the 
Chapter entitled “Command Problems and 
Principles of Employment” as a warmed- 
over Staff College statement of the “Prin- 
ciples of War;” and the concluding Chap- 
ter a bit too “good” an approach to the 
hard business of being a competent, realis- 
tic planner in a relentless struggle with a 
determined enemy. However, what js said 
about the “do’s and don’t’s” of being a 


ning, 


officer attempting to gain and 


harmonious joint and/or unified command 
staff officer are worth repeating, both for 
the newcomer and the veteran as well. 

One very “good” feature of this book is 
the clear concise method of presenting its 
material. Each chapter is properly and ef- 
fectively introduced, interestingly presented 
in excellent syntax and neatly summarized. 
This aspect of the joint effort of the au- 
thors is highly praiseworthy. 

Two Chapters, “The Staff Officer 
Writes” and “The Staff Officer Speaks,” 
appear as two urchin paragraphs that have 
sneaked into the main tent. Certainly these 
aspects of a Staff officer's activities bear 
considerable attention, but this manual 
cannot and does not give them effective 
coverage. Otherwise Colonel Nicholas and 
colleagues have break- 
through into an important area of military 
concern, and have assembled into an attrac- 
tive book, practical information about joint 
and combined military staff duties. 

JOHN A. McCANN 
Colonel, USAF 

War College 

Maxwell AFB, Alabama 
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THE SOCIAL IMPACT OF BOMB DE- 
STRUCTION, by Dr. Fred Charles Iklé, 


Norman, Oklahoma: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1958, $3.95. 
If the civil defense worker needs a 


reference book of experiences in disaster, 
this compilation and analysis of the impact 
Based 
on a thorough study of the habit patterns of 
people following WW II bombings, this 


of bombings is an excellent starter. 


comparatively short volume is a plain and 
easy reading appraisal of these patterns. 

Replete with formulas worked out from 
trends in Japan, and England, 
Dr. Iklé has shown to a convincing degree 


Germany 


that historical lessons in this case can cer- 
tainly be useful guidelines in future bomb 
disaster recovery—short of total annihilation. 
The problem gamut of “Breakdown of So- 
ciety,” mass flight and panic down through 
all the lesser contingencies of social changes 
in absenteeism, eating and buying habits 
and delinquency rates are explored and 
charted. Study of World War II experi- 
ences in Hamburg, London and the atom- 
bombed cites are 


Japanese especially 


thorough. 

Dr. Iklé, who has made his compilation 
on a grant from the Ford Foundation, sug- 
gests cushioning effects for recovery in the 
areas of communication, transportation, pub- 
lic information and public utilities—such 
as gas, water, electricity, mail service. He 
includes rather neat summaries at the end 
of most chapters together with careful docu- 
mentation. 

Although the author infers that many 
conclusions can be reached as forecasts for 
tomorrow's action; conjecture he admits, in 
the light of 


can, of course, be dangerous. 


many unpredictable factors 
Apparently 
understanding his own thesis of prognosti- 
cation, the author nevertheless borderlines 
some of his own case in the cautioned man- 
ner. He dabbles with morale effects during 
disaster periods, almost totally discounts 
the likelihood of Biological and Chemical 
usage during warfare, and does some pretty 
heavy predicting of certain social reactions 
without convincing substantiation. 

Other 


these few venialities this 


than 
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work is an outstanding lesson ia the im- 
portance of modern civil defense planning 
read- 


e ‘helons 


for disaster. It makes good military 
ing, too, since commanders in 
must face the aspects discussed in peace and 
wartime. 

The Volume ends, not on a “Calamity 
Jane” note, but with some rather potentially 
grim and gruesome speculations on sur- 
vival of our present great nations as we 
know them. 

ALFRED J. BALL, TR. 
Colonel, USAF 
War College 

Maxwell AFB, 


EDUCATION AND MILITARY LEADER- 
SHIP, A Study of the ROTC, by Gene M. 
Lyons and John W. Masland, Princeton: 
1959, $5.00. 
If there is one thing that a studied con- 
clusion reveals concerning this new book on 


AJabama 


Princeton University Press, 


the civilian program for the development of 
officers for our Armed Forces, it is, once 
again, the irrefutable inevitability of change. 
If one were to read only the historical de- 
velopment of the early philosophies and of 
the Reserve Training program in our col- 
leges and universities, he would be hard 
pressed to make a comparison between the 
early programs and reasonings with those 
of today. An Historical study of the ROTC 
programs brings into clear focus the battles 
with obsolescense to which all human de- 
signed programs are consigned. 

The philosophies guiding and directing 
the programs for the development of officer 
material for our Armed Forces, in the col- 
leges and universities, have changed rather 
radically, as witnessed by the governing in- 
fluence in the current production of officers 
in the Air Force ROTC. 

Following the historical development of 
our ROTC programs, the book outlines some 
of the 


involving those programs. Wittingly or un- 


dominant current issues facing and 


wittingly the authors have revealed once 
again, just as has been pointed out in 
similar books of late, such as THE SOL- 
DIER AND THE STATE by Huntington, 
ARMS AND THE STATE by Millis, and 
SOLDIERS AND SCHOLARS by Masland 
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and Radway, that the once vast void of 
difference in thinking, responsibilities, fears 
and prejudices between the civilian and 
military has narrowed tremendously. 

The book further outlines sketchily, the 
setup of ROTC units and programs on the 
campuses of our colleges, and gives some 
insight into the probable future of those 
programs. In this regard, perhaps a sharper 
understanding of the past development of 
the ROTC concepts together with a sig- 
nificant comprehension of the rapid devel- 
opment of science and technology, could 
provide keener intellectual appraisal of the 
future of those programs. However, as such, 
it seems that here in one bound package is 
a greater wealth of knowledge for the un- 
derstanding of our civilian-military training 
programs obtained from a 
myriad of official documents. 


than can be 
As such, it 
follows that this book should be required 
reading for all personnel involved in the 
ROTC programs of the Armed Forces. At 
the same time, it would be profitable read- 
ing for all who have shared some web- 
shrouded concepts concerning the machi- 
nations of the development of officer ma- 
terial in our civilian systems of education. 
CARMAN P. FELICE 
Major, USAF 

Associate Professor of Air 
Science, Parks College of 
Saint Louis University 


STRATEGY IN THE MISSILE AGE, by 
Bernard Brodie, Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1959, $6.50. 
The title of this excellent volume will 
mislead those who seek a pat scheme for 
the solution to strategic problems of the 
United States, but for those who under- 
stand that these problems admit less to 
total solution than to astute management, 
Strategy in the Missile Age will prove to be 
one of the most lucid and penetrating dis- 
courses on this baleful but vital subject to 
reach print in the atomic age. To address 
the massive complexity of U. S. Strategy, 
there are few who can bring to this task 
the requisites of background, objectivity, 
and insight to equal those of Dr. Bernard 
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Brodie. Formerly a professor of inter- 
national relations at Yale, he is presently 
a senior staff member of the RAND Cor- 
poration where he devotes a substantial por- 
tion of his time continuing the study and 
research of United States Strategy and urg- 
ing others to do the same. Besides writing 
articles books (Guide to 
Naval Strategy, Nuclear Weapons: Strategic 
or Tactical, etc.), Dr. Brodie has been a 
frequent lecturer on the subject at the Na- 
tional War College as well as the U. S. 
Air Force War College. 


numerous and 


Strategy in the Missile Age is addressed 
principally, as Dr. Brodie himself says, to 
: the officers of the Armed Forces, 
especially those who are students in the 
several war colleges of the United States” 
and to “ . scholars, political leaders, or 
simply citizens who are becoming seriously 
interested in national security problems.” 
The book is divided into two parts which 
may be read separately, in sequence, or 
reverse order. “Part I traces the develop- 
ment of certain characteristics of modern 
military thinking which have had and con- 
tinue to have great influence on national 
security policies, . . . and which begin to 
look strange the moment 
stops taking them for granted.” (See Pre- 
face to Strategy in the Missile Age.) 
particular, Part I is a thorough re-examina- 


somewhat one 


In 


tion of the roots of strategic theory and 
leads to the inescapable and closely rea- 
soned conclusion that military means must 
always remain subordinate to, and in sup- 
port of, the political end. In short, this con- 
clusion is a rejection of total war as the 
only military solution for every war. 


Part II continues the analysis of strategic 
theory in the light of the advent of nuclear 
weapons. The key chapters are Chapter 7, 
“The Wish for Total Solution,” Chapter 8, 
“The Anatomy of Deterrence,” and Chapter 
9, “Limited War.” These three chapters 
represent a model of objectivity, thorough 
analysis, and incisive reasoning. It is here 
that Dr. Brodie discusses the prospects for 
maneuvering room and alternative action in 
what is widely described as the current 
rigid and unstable military deadlock. 


Strategy in the Missile Age is far too 
loaded and thought-provoking to be read 
easily. But its very economy of words has 
matle it possible for Dr. Brodie to cram in 
a single volume a remarkably wide but 
thorough sweep of strategic theory, up- 
dated to include weapons of the future. 
Moreover, its detailed and accurate index 
adds the final touch to make the book an 
invaluable desk reference for those partici- 


HIGH VISIBILITY COLOR TO 
AID IN RESCUE OPERATIONS 

Some Air Force flying crews will be 
wearing clothes of a different color next 
vear, a far cry from the sedate sage green 
suits they now wear. 
The bright, orange-colored flying cloth- 
And that’s 
the point. The vivid hue is expected to aid 


ing will be something to see. 


rescue parties searching for downed crews. 
Such clothing, however, will be used 
primarily for missions, 


peacetime flying 


over friendly areas and during stateside 
flights. 

Under wartime conditions, air commands 
with missions over “unfriendly areas” would 
not be expected to use the orange-colored 
suits. In these circumstances, escape and 
evasion would be the prime consideration 
of any aircrew downed in enemy territory. 

The K-2B and CWU-1/P flying suits 
will be available in “international” orange 
color as well as in the standard color. The 
L-2B and the MA-1 flying jackets will fea- 
ture an orange-colored lining. 


NEW CHIEF SCIENTIST NAMED 
Dr. Alexander H. Flax is scheduled to 
become Chief Scientist of the Air Force in 


mid-September, replacing Dr. Joseph V. 


Charyk who recently was named Assistant 
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pating in or following the evolution of 
modern strategic thought and national se- 
Agree or not with Dr. 
Brodie, his book makes a substantial and 
contribution to the literature of 


curity policy. 

expert 

strategy. 
RICHARD W. KLINE 
Colonel, USAF 
Faculty, War College 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


NEWS ITEMS 


Secretary of the Air Force for Research and 
Development. 

Formerly with the Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory at Buffalo, N. Y., Dr. Flax will 
serve, during his one-year appointment, as 
scientific advisor to Gen. Thomas D. White, 
AF Chief of Staff, to Lt. Gen. Roscoe C. 
Wilson, Deputy Chief of Staff, Develop- 
ment, and to the Air Staff in the various 
areas of research and development of inter- 
est to the Air Force. 


SPEEDING SLEDS DAMAGED BY 
BIRDS ALONG MISSILE TRACK 

Birds choosing to rest on the sled track 
at Holloman AFB, New Mexico, may find 
out — too late — that they've picked their 
final resting place. 

Damage to sleds traveling at supersonic 
speeds has been termed as “unbelievable” 
when striking birds perched along the seven- 
mile track. 

The ARDC Air Force Missile Develop- 
ment Center has placed loud speakers up 
and down the track, and before a sled run 
will broadcast machine gun fire, thunder 
and hawk cries in an effort to alert the 
birds and scatter them. 

The base has not yet determined if this 
method is effective. 
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One result of a high velocity impact 
was seen recently when a 212-pound mono- 
rail sled, zipping along at 3,000 mph, com- 
pleted its run with a ten-inch jagged hole 
ripped completely through the one-quarter 
inch steel of its nose cone. 

Another time, the impact of a bird 
against a heavy, dual-railed sled, traveling 
at 850 mph, tore loose one-half inch sheet- 
ing at the bolted seams. 


THE DEFENSE BUDGET 


About one-third of the Nation’s overall 
defense budget has served to provide the 
great proportion of the Nation’s general war 
deterrent posture, according to Air Force 
Chief of Staff, General Thomas D. White. 

More than 90 percent of this country’s 
primary general war deterrent is contained 
in the Air Force’s Strategic Air Command 


and in its tactical air forces at home and 
abroad, says General White. Over the last 
ten years, these forces have been procured, 
maintained and trained for slightly over 20 
percent of the Department of Defense bud- 
get. 

Also, says General White, approximately 
75 percent of the capital outlay for the 
facilities and equipment currently devoted 
to the air defense effort of this country has 
been purchased with funds allocated to the 
Air Force at a cost of less than 10 percent 
of the annual Department of Defense bud- 
get over the last ten years. 

The Air Force’s limited war capability 
is contained within its general war forces. 
In addition to the Air Force contributions 
to the overall defense effort are the forces 
of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps — 
all four Services working as members of 
an interdependent team. 


SHORT STORY CONTEST OPENS 


BOYS’ LIFE and the Armed Forces Writers League are sponsoring a short 


story contest offering a number of cash and certificate awards to military 


and civilian writers. 


The official magazine of the Boy Scouts of America is seeking top-quality 
fiction, and will consider all entries in the contest for possible publication 
at regular rates. Top award for the contest winner will be $300.00. 


Further details on the type of story desired, contest rules and entry 
blanks can be obtained from the Armed Forces Writers League, Inc., 1832 


N.E. 7th Terrace, Gainesville, Fla. 
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MAY 27, 1913 


NAME 
tist Lt. H. H. Arnold, Inf. 

Capt. Charles DeF. Chandler, S.C. 
*2d Lt. Thomas DeW. Milling, Cav. 
RCapt. Paul W. Beck, Inf. 

*Ist Lt. B. D. Foulois, Inf. 

K* Ist Lt. Harold Geiger, CAC 

*Ist Lt. Roy C. Kirtland, Inf. 

R° Ist Lt. Lewis E. Goodier, Jr., CAC 
Rist Lt. Samuel H. McLeary, CAC 
42d Lt. Lewis H. Brereton, CAC 
Kist Lt. Joseph D. Park, Cav. 

Kist Lt. Eric L. Ellington, Cav. 

°2d Lt. Carleton G. Chapman, Cav. 
tlst Lt. Frank P. Lahm, Cav. 

K°9d Lt. Herbert A. Dargue, CAC 
*{2d Lt. Joseph E. Carberry, Inf. 
K°9d Lt. Walter R. Taliaferro, Inf. 
K2d Lt. Henry B. Post, Inf. 

Kist Lt. Hugh M. Kelly, Inf. 

*Ist Lt. H. LeR. Miller, CAC 

t2d Lt. Robert H. Willis, Jr., Inf. 
°2d Lt. Joseph C. Morrow, Inf. 
K*1st Lt. Townsend F. Dodd, CAC 
R2d Lt. Fred Seydel, CAC 


KKilled in airplane accident. 
RRelieved. 
*Rated JMA, Act of 18 July 1914. 


service by return to original branch. 
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TWENTY-FOUR ORIGINAL MILITARY AVIATORS 
UNDER GENERAL ORDER NO. 39 


QUALIFICATION 
DATE 


5 July 1912 
5 July 1912 
5 July 1912 
12 July 1912 
13 July 1912 
8 November 1912 
17 January 1913 
14 February 1913 
11 March 1913 

March 1913 

7 May 1913 
11 August 1913 
26 June 1913 


19 
19 


+Rated MA by distinguished service in World War I. 
{Rated MA after three years as a JMA because of an absence from the 


July 1913 

July 1913 

September 
September 
November 
November 
December 
December 
December 
December 


December 


1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 


air 


25 
25 
ll 
18 
19 
26 
27 
30 
3] 
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he air 
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The Air Force Historical Foundation, established in 1953, is an inde- 
pendent, incorporated body, operating under the sanction of law as a 
nonprofit organization. 

The Foundation is dedicated to the preservation, perpetuation and 
appropriate publication of the history and traditions of the United States 
Air Force and its predecessor organizations, and of the men whose lives 
have been devoted to that Service. 

The business and objectives of the Foundation are educational and 
literary; to preserve the annals of American airpower, especially the 
annals of the United States Air Force, its components, subsidiaries and 
affiliates, and of the individuals of whom they are composed; to dissemi- 
nate to the public and to posterity accurate and complete historical infor- 
mation on airpower subjects; and to preserve in a central repository 
significant materials depicting the history, culture, and traditions of the 
United States Air Force and the organizations which preceded it. 

The government of the Foundation is vested in a board of twenty- 
four elected trustees, who serve a four-year term, and the following 
persons who are ex-officio members: The civilian head of the United 
States Air Force; the military head of the United States Air Force and 
his immediate predecessor; the commander of the Air University and 
the superintendent of the Air Force Academy. 

Election of trustees is by ballot and each member of the Foundation 
is eligible, and is invited, to vote for members of the Board. 

The Foundation is maintained wholly by individual subscriptions and 
contributions. Civilians and military alike are invited to join one of the 
following categories of membership: 


1. Annual _. $3.00 

2. Life e $100.00 

3. Contributing $100.00 (annually) 
4, Patron Life $1000.00 to $5000.00 
5. Benefactor Life $5000.00 or above 


(All contributions are deductible from income tax) 

All. members receive the quarterly publication, The Airpower 
Historian, whose guiding editorial policy is the belief that our civilization 
cannot survive if the peoples who enjoy its blessings display weakness 
in conviction and courage. 
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CONVAIR'S 8-58 HUSTLER and CONVAIR'S ATLAS ICBM 


PARTNERS FOR PEACE... manned and unmannet 


Long range planning of yesterday by the U. S. Air Force is taking shape today in manned and unman 
weapons systems such as Convair’s B-58 Hustler—our first supersonic bomber; and Convair’s Atlas- 
free world’s first Intercontinental Ballistic Missile! In utilizing the outstanding features of both s 
this unmatched combination offers the Air Force maximum flexibility in carrying out its Strategic Miss 
These partners for peace, both manned and unmanned, integrated into a single instrument of defense, 
a vital role in keeping the free world free! 
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